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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresronvent. } 


jeer great affair of the moment, in the domain of fashion, is the 
i. new stuffs designed for summer toilettes. The predominating 
colors in these are all the old-fashioned tints seen in the costumes 
of the ancient portraits after which modern dresses are modelled, 
For example, moss green is mixed with the differ- 
ent shades of gold, gar- 

net with red, rose boréale, 


more or less. 


ing, showing the hair beneath the meshes. These lace bonnets 
are of all colors, and are sometimes spangled with gold or silver. 
Other capotes are of satin, lined with satin of a lighter shade, with 
a half-wreath of flowers on the top, and another inside the brim. 
As regards straw bonnets, they are seen in shaded straw, braided 
with fine chenille, and in gros bleu, garnet, maroon, myrtle green, 
ete., trimmed with huge bunches of flowers, buds, and a profusion 
of ribbon cockades, with the ends cut in cockscombs. 





and all the shades of old | 
rose; dregs of wine with 

old blue, prune with light ! 
lilac, ete. As for the ' 
style, many black and 
white fabrics have regu- 
lar checks, or are crossed 
by slender threads of 
black and white; these 
will be much in vogue at | 

the beginning of the sea- | 

son. We shall also see | 

a revival of all the Scotch : At i 
plaids and Madras _pat- [r= ae i ii 
terns, the novelty in | | WE A 
which naturally consists 

in the diversity and ar- 
rangement of colors. We 
have also. remarked 
among the new summer 
goods Cashmere and Per- 
sian designs, either with 
red and gold colors, sug- 
gesting the rich Persian 
embroideries, or with 
palm-leaf designs, like 
those of India shawls. 
Indeed, India square 
shawls may be utilized 
for searfs and paniers. 
We also see wool goods 
with distinet figures of 
full moons, crescents, an- 
imals’ heads, ete. Con- 
venient and effective fab- 
rics are the brocaded 
woollen satteens, with a 
silky lustre. We will 
also cite the heavily 
repped ottoman woollens 
(silk and wool), brocaded 
with plain material to 
match, and cotton crépon 
in all shades. There are 
a large number of robes, 
with an embroidered ta- 
blier composed of applied 
flowers on a lace or gui- 
pure ground, and em- 
broidered bands for trim- 
mings. We will finish 
this enumeration by say- 
ing that the percales, sat- 
inettes, etc., designed for 
summer dresses are all 
in the Louis XV. style, 
with large bouquets in 
charming colois, or de- 
tached tulips, roses, ete., 
on an écru, cream, or 
ivory ground, 

Embroidery is still in 
fashion—application, plu- 
metis, etc., mixed with 
pearls ; this of course is 
reserved for dressy toi- 
lettes of satin, velvet, 
ete., soutache embroid- 
ery being used for street 
and walking suits. Some- 
times two kinds of cord 
are used, one of which is 
mottled, and the cther of 
the same color as the 
dress. 

A certain mystery sur- 
rounds the preparation 
of summer bonnets ; those 
most in vogue at this mo- 
ment are capotes of all 
sizes, with a more or less 
bouffant crown. These 
are made of embroidered 
gauze, with a simple rib- 
bon crossed under the 
chin and fastened with 
a jewelled brooch; and Fig. 1.—CasHMerE AND FaiLue 
also of lace, without lin- 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IT., Figs. 8-19. 
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| counted eight cockades of different colored ribbons, in which old 
rose was mixed with garnet, brown with green, etc., on a round 
hat of seal brown straw, lined with velvet of the same color As 
was the case last spring, yellow predominates for trimmings, in 
flowers, feathers, and aigrettes 
Gloves are still extremely long, and are fancifully trimmed 
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Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 244. ] 





Fig. 2.—Brocapep Satin Manrte. 
For description see Supplement. 





Very pretty Suéde gloves are shirred at the wrist, and again two 
We have | or three times higher up, an} are run with ribbons, which are tied 
in small bows to suit the 
size of tl arm The 
ead | most elegant ones are 
| adorned with tiny bou- 
quets of apple blossoms, 
gue lder - roses, lilies - of 
the-valley, o1 myosotis, 
White or cream gloves 
designed for full-dress 
occasions have shirrs 
with silk cords and tas- 
te sels, with fine pearls 
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There are charming 
little visites adapted to 
spring and summer, Al 
though black is the pre- 
vailing color, i 


more convenient ¢ 





ed to almost all dresses 


qeresteu nti 4 
: many of these wraps are 
in colors, either plain or 
figured. We will cite a 
visite mantelet of light 
seal brown ottoman vel- 
vet, trimmed with two 
thickly gathered rows of 
black Chantilly lace 
about four inches wide. 
A light fringe of gold 
was mixed with the lace, 
and produced a charm- 
ing effect. Another was 
made of very fine sand 
gray wool, brocaded with 
heads in black, 
brown, and white: these 
three colors were repro- 
duced in the rich fringe 
that edged the garment. 
We have noticed a 
number of plain woollen 
dresses, trimmed simply 
with clusters of six or 
eight rows of braid two- 
fifths of an inch wide. 
For example, with a 
skirt, trimmed 
on the bottom in this 
manner with braid, is 
worn a long redingote, 
crossed on the breast 
with revers, and falling 
straight in front, that is, 
scarcely open at all, and 
trimmed around the edge 
with similar clusters of 
braid matching the dress 
in color. This makes a 
very- simple and styl- 
ish costume for morning 
promenades and country 
wear. 
Although white muslin 
bows are decidedly out 
of fashion, there is an in 
finite variety of fichus of 
both white and black 
tulle, sprinkled with clus- 
ters of jet ornaments, 
which give a dressy air 
for evening to a demi- 
toilette. Apropos to jet, 
we will mention a dress 
of black faille, with a 
tablier entirely covered 
with flounces of tulle 
sprinkled with black jet 
which _ scintil 
lated and glittered with 
every movement of the 
wearer, and gave an air 
of elegance to the toilette, 
which was completed by 
a scarf mantelet of black 
velvet, which came just 
above the waist in the 
back, so as to give space 
for the pouf to spread 
out in all its amplitude. 
Emmuenineg RaymMonp. 


ow ls’ 


straight 


sequins, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, ApriIL 21, 1883. 
WITH A PATTERN-SHERT SUPPLEMENT. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS, 


For the best original drawing to illustrate 
AtrreD Domert’s “ Christmas Hymn”—the draw- 
ing to be suitable for publication in Harper's 
Macazine, and to be the exclusive work of an 
American artist not over tive nty-five years of 
age -—— Messrs. Harper & Brorners offer an 
award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable understanding that the suc- 
cessful competitor shall use the same for the pros 
ecution of art study in one or more of the best 
American schools, including also a sojourn abroad 
of at least six months for the study of the old mas- 
ters. The award will be paid in such installments 
and at such times as shall best suit the convenience 
of the re wpe nt for the purposes specified. 

The drawings must be received by Messrs. 
Harrer & Broruers not later than August 1, 
1883, addressed “ Art Competition, Harper’s Mag- 
azine, Franklin Square, New York”; and each 
must be designated by an assumed name or motto, 


which should also be given, together with the real | 





knocking of the porter on the gate in Mac- 
beth. After having obtained consent—to re- 
fuse which would have been too ungracious 
and churlish—for attendance at a university 
lecture now and then, they simply acquired 
after a while an unsuspecting concession 
from the authorities of Harvard University 
—a concession which seemed to their bland 
dignity likely to appease the desire and end 
the whole matter—that women should be 
allowed to pass an occasional examination, 
and take some sort of a degree; not the real 
degree, but something supposed to be as 
satisfactory to the lower range of feeling in 
woman’s breast. And although one jests, 
there is not a woman of us all who does not 
feel deep gratitude, for herself and her sex, 
for this great and generous and magnan- 
imous concession. 

But facile descensus: the faculty had but a 


| step to take, and the Harvard Annex was a 


thing of life; and after four years of a mod- 
est and perfectly satisfactory existence, dur- 
ing which it has been endowed, chartered, 
and incorporated, the association, through 


| its president, Mrs. AGASSIZ, makes known its 


intention of asking Harvard to receive the 


| Aunex as a woman’s college, with a fund 


+ ) Ange | 
name, age, and residence of the artist, in a sealed | 


enue lope accompanying the drawings, and not to be 
opened until the result of the competition shall have 
been determined. The name of the successful com- 
petitor will not be publicly announced until the pub- 
lication of the drawing. 

Mr. R. Swain Girvorp, N.A.; Mr. F. D. Mitvet, 
A.N.A.; and Mr. Cuaries Parsons, A.N.A., Su- 
perintendent of the Art Department, Harper & 
Broruers, wil! act as judges of the competition. 

It is intended to engrave the successful drawing 
as one page Sor Harper's MAGAZINE of Decembe r, 
1888: and should other drawings submitted be 
Sound suitable, second, third, and fourth awards 
will be made, as follows : one page Harper's 
WEEKLY, $300 ; one page Harprre’s Bazar, $200 ; 
one page Harver’s Youna Prope, $100, 

If the judges should decide that no one of the 
drawings is suitable, Messrs. Harrer & Brotners 
reserve the right to extend the limit of time and re- 
open the competition. 

Two Christmas Hymns by Atrrep Domert 
have been published. That published in 1837 is 
the one for the illustration of which artists are in- 
vited to compete, and a printed copy of it will be 
sent on application to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankiin Squarr, New York. 


a _ — 
POSSESSING THE LAND. 
\ T HILE various good and righteous peo- 
ple, actuated by the best of motives, 
have been wasting their breath in declaim- 
ing against the advancement of woman in 
any material degree from her original posi- 
tion as the bearer of burdens, a goodly num- 
ber of women have quietly let them talk on, 
to divert attention, as it were, and have gone 
to work to make the advancement not a 
talked-of possibility with a train of evil, but 
an accomplished fact with a train of bless- 
ing, so far as acquiring extraordinary edu- 
cational advantages—extraordinary in view 
of the difficulty of getting them at all— 
and so far as making the most of them 
implies. : 

Within the last fifty years graded and 
high schools—the latter thought by many 
at the time to be a Quixotic aud radical ex- 
periment—have made the first educational 
step from the superticial private classes that 
preceded them. From these to the Normal 
School was an easy progress, and the Nor- 
mal School has grown into the college, as in 
Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Cornell, and Ober- 
liu, some of which are entirely for women, 
and some for both women aud men. More- 
over, a school for the pursuit of various 
studies at home has been originated and 
carried on, and the opportunities it prom- 
ised sedulously followed up till quite thor- 
ough special culture has been reached in 
numerous instances, the person applying for 
instruction being assigned to a particular 
correspondent of the association, to use that 
title, who begins by telling the novice what 
books to read and how to read them, and 
afterward so conducts the correspondence 
that it answers the place of periodical ex- 
aminations in the study selected. 

Bat just as the colored race have not been 
content with special privileges unless al- 
lowed them with no distinction of color at 
all, so women have not remained content 
with all this, however great was the tri- 
umph over prejudice and ancient custom in- 
volved in obtaining even so much; but they 
have been knocking at the doors of the old 
colleges, choosing, with the natural audacity 
and perhaps the enforced cunning of their 
sex, the richest, oldest, and most important 
of all, sure that if one citadel yielded, there 
was victory all along the line as well, since 
the smaller and humbler iustitutions could 
hardly hold out alone. 

They did not begin their bold attempt, 
however, by any loud clamoring, like the 


of one hundred thousand dollars, within its 
own establishment. 

Nothing could have been done more 
quickly, more gracefully, and, up to the 
present point, more successfully. It has all 
been managed as a lady in her drawing- 
room might present a case, and ask possibly 
as a favor what it is impolitic to claim as a 
right, and what is not entirely conceded to 
be aright. It is the old fable of the north 
wind and the sun; although for our own 


| part we are a little inclined to doubt wheth- 


| or 


er, if the north wind had never blown, this 
particular sun would ever have shone; in- 





deed, was not that the way it all happened | 


in the fable? 

That a thing of this nature could proceed 
as rapidly and as unheeded as this has done 
shows that it was urged by no idle vanity 
shallow claim, but that women under 
great odds are really in earnest about tak- 
ing their proper place in the world, and 


| making as much of themselves as the law 


of nature allows, and that they are doing it 
at home, without the benefit of lectures and 


| emulation and that personal contact of 


classes which makes learning seem some- 
times almost contagious. 

Perhaps the noiseless manner in which 
all this has been accomplished is worthy of 
a little attention. There are some people 
who will not have by strategy what they 
can take by force, who perhaps like the 


riot, and who prefer making a clamor to the 


less obvious way of going in and taking 
possession, and then letting the enemy see 
what they can do about it. These people 
always remember that when Virgil and 
Dante encountered Cerberus and he show- 
ed his fangs, and shook in every limb from 
desire of their flesh, Virgil threw lumps of 
dirt into his mouth and silenced him. More 


| than one Cerberus, more than a hundred, 


have followed this movement, but not one 


| grain of dirt kas been thrown by the movers. 


The truth is that the.women have long pass- 
ed Cerberus by; he may growl and snarl, 
his jaws dripping with virus, but they are 


| on their way up, and nothing in the power 





of his voice can stop them. They have at- 
tained much of what they wish, and even 
if the grandees of knowledge refuse them 
any extended aid, and insist, if they will 
still continue the pursuit, upon their study- 
ing apart and submitting to examinations 
under disadvantages to which men have 
never been subjected, they have not gone 
so far as they have to turn back now: some 
day the door will open, if only because one 
tires of hearing them knock. They have 
showed the capacity of woman to receive 


| education, and have convincingly denon- 


strated that her desire is a real one for the 
object itself as a positive good, and not 
merely for something that has happened to 
be denied to her, nor for something desired 
just because men already have it. 

In all the progress of the last century 
there has been no healthier movement than 
this—confined to a small number and a lim- 
ited space though it is—where women have 
gone in and possessed the land, and possess- 
ed it so thoroughly that it has not only be- 
come impossible to oust them, but has be- 
come necessary to acknowledge their right, 
though it be but the “squatter’s right,” 
and to render them service. And surely it 
has its reaction upon all men, for it is not 
impossible that with this continued aspira- 
tion, struggle, and achievement which the 
mothers of the generation to come have 
been making and are yet making, another 
century may see yet greater marvels wrought 
by men than ever have been wrought, since 
men only attain the whole of their rights, 
and a possibility of the whole of their growth, 
when they inherit from the side of their 
mothers as well as from that of their fa- 
thers a complete and trained intellectual 
force. 











THE VANDERBILT FANCY 
BALL. 


T is very rarely the case that an entertain- 

ment is so widely talked about and so long 
and so eagerly anticipated as was this—a ball 
which had even invited a rumor so disagreeable, 
even so frightful, as that the Communists meant 
to attack the house and to sack it, with its im- 
measurable wealth of jewelry, bric-d-brac, silver 
and gold, and objets d’arts, on this eventful even- 
ing. It is seldom that such an entertainment goes 
off so serenely, without accident and without a 
single untoward event, as did Mrs. W. K. Van- 
derbilt’s ball of March 26, 1883. 

The guests on arriving at the white marble 
doorway in Fifth Avenue were told to order their 
carriages at four o’clock, All around the neigh- 
borhood a black dense mass of figures waited to 
see the guests alight. A large force of police- 
men kept back this crowd, which looked danger- 
ous. Whether the great question of wealth ver- 
sus poverty, which agitates all minds now, was 
uppermost in their minds, or whether it was mere- 
ly curiosity, one can not say. It was a picturesque 
contrast—the cold gloomy night without, the un- 
rivalled light and luxury within. 

As one entered the spacious hall, and was led 
by a powdered footman to the wide staircase, a 
sense of vastness overcame the gazer. It was 
like Milan cathedral, this wilderness of white 
marble and stained glass. The broad staircase, 
like that in a feudal chateau, was wide enough 
for a troop of cavalry to ride up, and with its 
gradual ascent, broken by frequent turns, it might 
be ascended by horses, Indeed, a charge of the 
light brigade of hobby-horses was made later 
down its splendid extent. The ladies were shown 
into a grand state bedroom, where a four-poster 
hung in tapestry stood at one end—just such a 
bed as one sees in palaces abroad, or in the pic- 
tures by Lacroix. Out of this apartment opened 
a fairy-like dressing-room, all inirror, painted over 
with apple blossoms, and with an alabaster bath- 
tub fit for Undine to take her swim in. Be- 
yond this room another magnificent apartment 
opened, where sat a little nun writing, a regular 
“bonne sceur de bon secours,” very pretty, and 
her black robes a contrast to the gay and glitter- 
ing dresses which constantly arrived. 

Here gathered Marie Stuart, Lady Washing- 
ton, Mother Goose, Mary Quite Contrary, Caro- 
lina Covnaro, a Gypsy, and all the characters of 
the opéra bouffe, ready to go down when the 
time came. It was eleven o'clock before the 
company descended to the superb French draw- 
ing-room—a room a la Louis Quinze—where Mrs. 
Vanderbilt and Lady Mandeville sat to receive 
their guests. They had been standing long, and 
were worn out. Both were in Venetian or Ital- 
ian costumes, Lady Mandeville wholly in black, 
Mrs. Vanderbilt in light colors, with a Milan bon- 
net covered with diamonds. The student of cos- 
tume will find this Milan bonnet in Shakspeare’s 
play of All's Well that Ends Well, in Knight’s 
Pictorial Shakspeare. It radiates from the face 
like a halo, and is very becoming. Mr. Vander- 
bilt, the host, wore a superb copy of the dress of 
the Duke of Guise, the trunk - hose, long silk 
tights, and puffed sleeves, being one of the most 


becoming dresses a gentleman ever wore, and in | 
As the Lalla Rookhs, | 


this case especially so, 
knights, princes, and courtiers, dukes, kings, 
queens, fairies, peacocks, pheasants, and opéra 
bouffe “ Monsieur le Diable” and “ Madame le 
Diable” came in in groups, this scene became 
enchanting. The next move was to the grand 
dining - room, with its wonderful stained - glass 
window of the “ Field of the Cloth of Gold,” and 
other almost equally beautiful windows, and its 
extraordinary height. It is a banqueting hall 
of the Middle Ages, and is unusually magnifi- 
cent. Its great extent, the wonderful carving, 
the medizval fire-place, the carved buffets, all 
made it a fitting spot for a fancy ball. 

Soon the groups began to wander to the grand 
staircase to see the quadrilles come down, First 
the Hobby-horse Quadrille, wonderfully funny. 
The horses and artificial outside legs of the riders, 
who were in the pink coats of the hunting field, 
the long skirts of the lady riders, and the energy 
and élan of this dance, in which all the move- 
ments of the circus were laughably attempted, 
gave the ball that spirit of fun which should ever 
open an entertainment. After these energetic 
riders had galloped off, the Mother Goose Qua- 
drille entered. This was a very pretty sight, as all 
our old friends, Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son, with 
the pig under his arm which he feloniously had 
captured, and the Grenadier, and the Old Woman 
in a Shoe, followed each other through the mazes. 
Then came the Opéra Bouffe Quadrille, too mixed 
in color to be quite as effective as that which fol- 
lowed it, the Dresden China Quadrille. All in 
purest white, in court dresses, with the little 
mark of the two crossed swords hanging on their 
breasts, these imitators of Dresden china made 
an effective sweep of white color in the midst of 
medley. They were all very handsome and ef- 
fective people, the dresses of white satin and 
brocade very pure and elegant; the powdered 
wig—like the one worn by Frederick the Great— 
was most becoming, and the dance was stately, 
elegant, and refined. This was the success of 
the evening. After it came the Star Quadrille, a 
dance not so striking as the last, but very pretty; 
it was danced by young ladies, each adorned with 
a diamond star on the forehead, and with wands 
tipped with stars. The electric light intended to 
add its radiance to this quadrille had to be aban- 
doned as a too uncertain guest. 

The ball now began to present a saturnalia of 
color like a picture by Alvarez. There were Car- 
dinals of the Holy Roman Empire, Eastern Fakirs, 
and officers of the Cent Garde, noblemen of every 
age and country, and Commander Gorringe as an 
Arab Sheik in his best clothes. The women 
were resplendent in diamonds. A Joan of Arc 
walked about.in full armor; an Egyptian Princess 








with a gold Sphinx on her head maintained all 
the royal state of Queen Hashop, sister to Rameses 
I. Birds and hornets, butterflies and fishes, min- 
gled in the crowd. Yellow, that deep color of 
beaten gold, was seen in profusion. Miss Fish 
wore the beautiful pointed cap of Mary of Bur- 
gundy, and the long regal cloth of gold. Mrs. 
Paran Stevens in a red wig was magnificent as 
Queen Elizabeth. Mrs. Pierre Lorillard wore a 
resplendent dress as a Phoenix arising from its 
ashes. Mrs, Eliot F. Shepard was very gorgeous- 
ly arrayed as a Venetian Lady in high pearl col- 
lar. All the Vanderbilt ladies were splendidly 
and correctly dressed. 

One of the most effective costumes was that of 
Richard M. Hunt, the architect of this beautiful 
house, as Cimabue, from the painting by Giotto. 
It was a happy thought, for the early Florentine 
dress of white and gold, the hood and short cape, 
was one of the most distinctive dresses present. 
How pleased must have been this man of genius 
to thus stand amid his thoughts, now express- 
ed in deathless marble, and to see a pageant pass 
far finer than anything since the palmy days of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, in one of the most gorgeous 
houses of modern times, into which he has brought 
the learning, thought, and culture of all the 
ages ! 

Another effective and well-carried-out costume 
was that of a Chinaman. A veritable Indian 
chief’s dress, fresh from the plains, was very ef- 
fective. A“ Daughter of the Forest,” with the 
skin of an animal wrapped around her, with ferns 
and butterflies and jewelled lizards, was exceed- 
ingly striking. Then came the eccentric cos- 
tumes—Fire, Ice, Snow, and the Comet. Black 
and cream-colored was the Comet, with streaks 
of gold thread artistically woven through, and an 
embroidered comet on the skiri; the hair, wild 
and flowing, had streamers of gold radiating. 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt was very charming as 
the Electric Light. Fire was illustrated by a cu- 
rious gleaming red substance which flamed up the 
skirt and around the neck; it was an impressive 
dress ; and the lady wore those now rare old-fash- 
ioned deep orange topazes which our grandmo- 
thers loved. Snow is, of course, always simulated 
by eider down and the frequent interpolation of 
erystals or diamonds. Amongst these impersonal 
dresses one to resemble Music was most ingen- 
ious. <A dress of white satin, trimmed with five 
rows of black velvet like the music staff, had 
here and there musical notation; the bodice, cut 
low and square, was trimmed with little brass 
musical instruments ; a music scale was embroid- 
ered on the bodice; the cap of red satin was 
trimmed with triangles, bells, and balls. The 
lady carried a Spanish mandolin. Then came Au- 
tumn with her grapes—a beautiful dress—Spring 
with her apple blossoms, and a lovely dress called 
“Cherry Ripe,” in which red cherries, white blos- 
soms, and the “overhanging bough” were all re- 
alized in Howers and embroidery. 

Then came the religious orders, Mr. Hurl- 
burt, of the Wor/d, had an especially correct and 
beautiful costume as a Spanish Knight of Cala- 
trava, a sort of religious Knight Templar order, 
with long white cloak, with black satin hood, red 
cross on the arm, and a black velvet suit of the 
seventeenth century, with collars and cuffs of old 
point de Venise. This was one of the most 
striking of all the dresses. Capuchin Friars and 
splendid Cardinals elbowed each other at every 
turn. 

The stage, of course, afforded the ideas for the 
greatest number of fine dresses. Mr. Hewitt, our 
well-known Congressman, went as King Lear, with 
his mind, and with his three daughters. Mr. and 
Mrs. Laurence Turnure were splendid as Hugue- 
nots. Miss Townsend, as the Fairy Queen in Io- 
lanthe, wore a very handsome dress, white em- 
broidered in gold. Madame Nilsson came as 
Marie Stuart. 

The opéra bouffe, as we have said, sent many 
representatives. ‘The Comte de Brie, Charles Sur- 
face in the School for Scandal, Romeo, the Hu- 
guenot Count de Mole, Marguerite in Faust, and 
Harlequin all had their copyists. Historical char- 
acters like Sir Walter Raleigh, Don Carlos, Chris- 
topher Columbus, and Charleses L, I, and IX. all 
were in order. Henri Deux is the most pictur- 
esque of kings to copy. There were no classical 
dresses, no Greek, Roman, or Neo-Greek white 
draperies ; the absence was conspicuous, There 
were some very fine knights in armor, especially 
one, Mr. Hoyt, who married a daughter of Chief 
Justice Chase; his dress of chain-armor of the 
time of Edward the Black Prince was very much 
admired. Mr. Butler Johnstone, the owner of the 
Raphael at the Museum, personated in a beauti- 
ful dress of the age of Louis XII, dead gold satin 
embroidered in gold, gray hat, and white plume, 
the Marshal Tribulzi of Milan. 

But all this glory was human, and needed sup- 
per. Ascending again the grand staircase to the 
third story, a banqueting hall was discovered in 
a large room called the Gymnasium. Here the 
walls were lined with roses, and the most fabu- 
lous floral display made this room as redolent of 
nature as the lower rooms had been of art. 

Here sat a lady in the dress of Madame Ther- 
midor, of that eecentric dress of the French Rev- 
olution (not quite the Incroyables, but as ec- 
centric), looking delightfully pretty in an enor- 
mous hat, talking to a Venetian of 1450 and to 
Don Carlos. Blue-Beard and the Phoenix took a 
glass of champagne together, and two of the most 
extravagant Incroyables walked and talked with 
my Lady Washington; a dignified Queen’s Coun- 
sel joked with Joan of Are and with Monsieur 
le Diable, and so on; the contrasts were endless. 

The supper was luxurious in the extreme, and 
it was long after daylight before the superb 
French chateau of Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt had been 
cleared of its motley troop and late revellers. 

It was the best-ordered, the most cool, delicate- 
ly lighted, and enjoyable ball ever given in New 
York; and for magnificence, quite unprecedent- 
ed, and creditable to host and hostess, 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


INFANTS’ CLOTHING. 


HERE is little change to note in the dresses 

worn by infants ; they are still made of white 
nainsook and French lawn with a high-necked 
yoke of tucks, lace, or embroidery, and long 
sleeves ; the skirts gathered to the yoke are very 
long and full, and are more often trimmed around 
near the hem with insertion, tucks, puffs, embroid- 
ery, or lace than with the lengthwise rows on the 
front in the robe fashion formerly used. Their 
long cloaks are of white or gray cashmere, trimmed 
with embroidery for winter use, or the more elab- 
orate white ottoman and brocaded silks are used 
for richer garments ; forthe summer white repped 
piqué, either plain or embroidered, or else white 
basket-cloth, is used. These cloaks may be cut 
to represent two very large rounded capes, or 
they may be made in Mother Hubbard fashion 
with straight breadths gathered to a yoke, or 
shirred around the neck and furnished with 
sleeves. The newest caps for babies are the 
close cottage shapes made of embroidered muslin 
done in very open patterns in arabesques, wheels, 
stars, and like the designs used for braid laces ; 
they are edged with a full frill of Valenciennes 
lace, and there is a rosette of ivory white satin 
ribbon on top near the front, and another low 
behind the crown. The dainty French caps of 
fine muslin tucked by hand and with rows of 
feather stitching, or else slightly puffed by rows 
of shirring, are still much used for both boys and 
girls. Small sacques for the house are of cro- 
cheted zephyr wool—white, rose pink, or baby 
blue—with a netting of silk all over them. Soft 
fine socks of crocheted silk are shown in colors 
to match the sacques, 


SHORT CLOTHES, 


The first short dresses, put on at the age of six 
months, are white nainsook slips with high yokes 
and long sleeves, and may be made of the first 
long dresses shortened to escape the floor, and 
not be in the child’s way when it first attempts 
to walk. Sashes are littie used with these dress- 
es, as they appear to cut the short figure in two, 
and the full flowing effect is simpler and every 
way prettier. The first short wrap is usually 
white or pale gray in sacque shape, with a cape, 
and should be deep enough to cover the little 
white dresses. The second set of short dresses, 
put on at the age of two years, or at eighteen 
months if the child is large, has more variety of 
shape, and a good deal of color is then intro- 
duced both in the dresses and wraps. The guimpe 
dresses, flowing Mother Hubbard dresses, and the 
half-loose English princesse dresses are worn by 
girls of two years. White dresses of muslin with 
guimpes are for the nicest occasions, while those 
of colored cashmere, flannel, Chambéry, lawn, 
Scotch ginghams in pale blue and pink, and the 
darker Turkey red cottons and sprigged satteens, 
are also worn with white muslin guimpes, or else 
with a simulated guimpe of the material of the 
dress, This guimpe may be a separate high- 
necked waist gathered to a belt, and with long, 
slightly full sleeves made of muslin tucked and 
embroidered, and worn with any low-necked, short- 
sleeved dress, or else it may be a square voke and 
long sleeves of the muslin, to which the little full 
dress, white or colored, is permanently attached. 
The effect of a square low neck with short puffed 
sleeves passing high over the shoulders is most 
liked for these dresses, and the little yoke slips 
so long worn may easily be given this appear- 
ance by adding a puff above the armholes, and 
placing edging to stand erect along the edges of 
the yoke in front and back and above the shoul- 
der puffs. Such a guimpe of white muslin may 
have a dress of pale blue, buff, pink, or straw- 
berry cashmere, or of embroidered muslin, white 
nainsook, cambric, Chambéry, écru batiste, Scotch 
gingham, linen lawn, or of light or dark blue flan- 
nel, The dress may have rows of shirring mass- 
ed in the centre of the back and front, and hang 
loose thence, or be shirred again all around be- 
low the hips, and sometimes the flounce of em- 
broidery is attached to the waist in this cluster 
of shirring. There are also guimpe dresses with 
tucks or box pleats and insertion down the close 
front, with full backs that are shaped into the 
figure by wide sash-like strings of the material 
sewed into the side seams just at the waist line 
or else far below the hips, and tied in a large 
bow behind. 

Another plan with mothers is that of letting 
the child wear its white muslin yoke slips to 
serve as a guimpe and petticoat, and putting on 
over this a low-necked dress of cashmere or mus- 
lin, which may have a belt, and look like a pea- 
sant dress, or else it may be shirred below the 
hips. That this makes the child look bunchy does 
not matter, as all dressing for very small children 
is now very full, and nothing so quickly detracts 
from its picturesqueness as any appearance of 
scantiness either in length or breadth. For trav- 
elling and summer dresses in the country gray- 
blue, garnet, and brown flannel dresses are made 
with simulated guimpes of the same, or of white 
cashmere, or of flannel of a contrasting color, and 
rows of braid to match the guimpe trim the skirt, 
sometimes heading tucks that are so useful for 
lengthening the skirt as the child grows or the 
material shrinks. Mother Hubbard dresses of full 
straight breadths gathered to a plain or shirred 
yoke are liked for every-day dresses of wash 
goods, and for the electric and navy blue and 
strawberry red dresses of cashmere or of flannel 
that children now wear with French aprons of 
sheer white Victoria lawn, or cross-barred muslin, 
or French nainsook, These aprons are half-high 
and square on the shoulders, or else round and 
low in the neck, with the merest strap of edging, 
a little puff or cap for sleeves, and are long 
enough to entirely cover the dark dress which 
may have grown shabby during the winter, and 
needs the touch of freshness that the white apron 
gives. For slender children the apron is full and 





straight, but for those who are quite plump there 
are aprons with fitted fronts, striped and border- 
ed with insertion, or else with box pleats down 
their whole length, separated by inch-wide rows 
of insertion. White cotton satteen in plain 
reps, or striped like dimity, or else with woven 
Jacquard designs of leaves, stars, and daisies, is 
the novelty that rivals piqué for the half-loose 
straight English dresses that are made all in one 
piece, and are known as princesse dresses. These 
dresses now have lengthwise tucks, or else box 
pleats and insertion, from the neck to the hips, 
where there are basque-like pieces added to pass 
around the hips, and underneath this is sewed a 
pleating like a kilt to finish out the garment the 
proper length. Embroidery is the trimming for 
these thick white dresses, and similar designs are 
made of nainsook with lace, but for most of the 
dresses worn by very small girls embroidery is 
the trimming preferred. New caps for girls of 
two years are of Irish point embroidered muslin 
in close shapes, with a ruffle of embroidery on 
the edge. There are also small pokes with a cap 
trimming inside the brim, and others with a 
puffed soft crown and pleated front. Large brims 
with low crowns are seen on the straw hats to be 
worn by the smallest girls, and these are colored to 
match the wrap worn with them, or else they are 
white English straw trimmed with colored pom- 
pons and ostrich tips, and lined throughout the 
brim with dark satin, or it may be with velvet. 
Their pretty spring and summer wrap is a half- 
long straight sacque of English red, darker gar- 
net, or electric blue cloth, with white brande- 
bourgs across the fronts, white braid in rows on 
the edges, and large white pearl buttons. This 
is short enough to display the flounces or half 
the skirt of white dresses. Longer coats to con- 
ceal the dress are also either red or blue cloth or 
a light quality of fine flannel, made with single- 
breasted sacque fronts, while the back has two 
well-defined broad box pleats below the waist ; 
rows of stitching are on the deep collar and 
sleeves. Very large round collars of écru or 
cream white embroidery, scrim, grenadine, or 
braid lace are worn with these coats. Black 
stockings or those the color of the dress are worn 
with black kid buttoned shoes. 


FOR SMALL BOYS. 


Boys of two years wear the English dress just 
described for girls, cut rather straighter in the 
side seams than those worn by girls, but like 
them otherwise. When made of piqué these 
dresses for boys have tabs around the hips, and 
box pleats or kilting, merely stitched, without 
embroidery. Buff or gray linen dresses made in 
this way with three box pleats down the front 
and back have deep square collars and cuffs of 
Turkey red satteen or of blue pereale. Scotch 
ginghams in small checks and in large plaids, 
also in stripes, are made in the same way for 
these little fellows. Their spring and summer 
wrap is the half-long British red cloth or blue 
jacket described for girls, and in most other ways 
their clothing is like that worn by their little sis- 
ters. Pale or dark blue flannels, and dark cash- 
meres of gray, brown, garnet, or blue, with check- 
ed cloths of light quality, are made for their spring 
dresses, and for travelling and country dresses 
for summer, Their turbans and polo caps, how- 
ever, distinguish them from girls at a very early 
age; the former are soft puffed crowns that any 
ingenious mother can easily make of the material 
of the dress, or else a little velvet or cloth is 
made into a polo cap with a flat crown and 
straight band that fits the head closely. Next 
after these he wears a wide-brimmed flaring or 
rolling hat of colored straw with a band around 
it, for every day, and for nicest use a white Eng- 
lish straw hat of the same shape with white pom- 
pons, or with many loops and notched ends of 
white ribbon. Ribbed cotton stockings long 
enough to reach above the knees are imported 
in black and dark colors with white feet espe- 
cially for boys. 


GIRLS OF FOUR TO TEN YEARS. 


Girls of four to ten years of age wear dresses 
made in all the models just described, and to 
these are added the Jersey dresses and the sail- 
or-blouse dresses. The preference for these 
girls is given to the English princesse dresses 
made all in one piece. For the larger girls these 
are often made elaborate with pleated and shirred 
vests that fall in a puff below the waist, and have 
wide Directoire revers besides this vest. Mothers 
who prefer to dress their girls simply limit them 
to cashmeres, flannels, piqués, white muslins, and 
the pretty Chambérys, prints, and ginghams. Yet 
there are always to be found in the shops fou- 
lards, Surahs, and silks made in these princesse 
styles; but it is in far better taste to have a va- 
riety of simple woollens and wash dresses that 
may always be kept fresh and neat, instead of 
using silken fabrics that must be sent to the 
scourers to be cleaned. The Jersey dress with 
waist and skirt in one piece made entirely of the 
woollen Jersey webbing, or else with a flannel 
pleated skirt attached to a Jersey-shaped waist 
of webbing, will be much used for travelling and 
country dresses for girls from four to ten years 
of age. This waist buttons in front, and its only 
seams are those on the shoulders and under the 
arms. There may be tucks or a folded sash 
around the hips to conceal the seam that joins 
the skirt, and this skirt may have single kilt- 
pleatings, or large box pleats, or else there may 
be a wide kilting with narrower pleating at the 
foot of the skirt. There are also many separate 
Jerseys worn with a kilt skirt attached to a sile- 
sia waist, but active children twist about in these, 
roll them .up over the hips, and displace them 
generally, so that mothers prefer such dresses all 
in one piece. The sailor-blouse waists are made 
looser and longer than they have been, so that 
they droop very low on the kilted skirt, and this 
skirt now has very wide loose-looking pleats, 
with sometimes the plain effect in front seen on 





boys’ kilts, and this is braided or wrought with 
anchors, stars, croquet balls and mallets, or with 
rows of soutaehe braid, or else trimmed with 
crosswise brandebourgs. Flannels, Cheviots, and 
Scotch ginghams are the materials for these 
dresses, and very often they have the blouse of 
plain goods with the kilt of plaid or stripes. 
These and the Jersey dresses are accompanied by 
wide-brimmed dark straw hats, either plain or in 
the new Scotch plaid straws, or else they are 
worn with the peaked front pokes of the rough 
English straws called tramway braids, or with the 
basket bonnets of dark colors that are alsoin poke 
shapes. White cashmere dresses are very taste- 
ful for girls, but their dresses for gay occasions 
are most often of white muslin, with a ruffle of 
embroidery sometimes forming the entire skirt, 
and the loose drooping waist finished in guimpe 
style. Their spring wraps are Cheviots and 
cloths of light weight cut in long coat shapes, 
with deep collars that are almost capes; red, 
blue, and drab are the colors. For dancing par- 
ties light kid slippers and stockings to match are 
worn, but the preference is for black stockings 
first, then those of dark colors, with high black 
kid shoes that support the ankles and are without 
heels. 
FOR BOYS OF FOUR TO EIGHT YEARS. 


Kilt suits and the straight English dresses are 
worn by boys of four years, but when they are 
five years old they use kilts altogether, and it is 
now the custom to keep them in these skirts un- 
til they reach eight years, when short knicker- 
bockers are put on, and retained until they are 
twelve years of age, and then long pantaloons 
are worn. The kilt skirts have wider side pleats 
than formerly, or else are in eight box pleats, 
and may be attached to a silesia waist, or pro- 
vided with a band to be buttoned on pleated 
shirt waists of plain white linen, or else percale 
with small colored figures. Their jackets to wear 
with kilts are mere roundabouts with two wide 
forms making the French back, or else with four 
narrower forms in the English fashion. They 
are sometimes cut in tabs on the edge, and others 
have pleats behind. The Norfolk jackets, with 
tucks or box pleats in front and back and a wide 
belt, are also worn with kilts. The sailor blouses 
are looser and longer than ever, and have deep 
sailor collars, with sometimes revers down the 
fronts. Dark cloths, Cheviots, and flannels of 
light quality, shepherds’ checked twilled wool- 
lens, piqués, blue and buff linens, and the Jersey 
webbings are used for these suits. Straw sailor 
hats, small felt Derbys, the red fez, and polo caps 
are worn by boys. Black suits with a belted | 
Norfolk jacket, straight knickerbockers, and long | 
black ribbed stockings are stylish for boys from 
eight to twelve years of age. For the summer 
in the country blue flannel and Havana brown 
cheviot suits are made for every-day use, with 
the ribbed stockings of the same color, while 
more dressy knickerbocker suits are of white 
Cheviots and twilled cream white wool. Soft felt 
hats of light or dark blue, white, or light brown 
are worn in the country. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The rule for the lengths of girls’ dresses is to 
gradually shorten them from those that reach the 
foot, worn by girls two years old, until for those 
ten or twelve years of age they extend only far 
enough below the knees to conceal the drawers, 
which are now never visible; after this age for 
girls in their teens they are gradually lengthened 
until they reach the walking length of ladies’ 
skirts. 

Small girls wear their hair with the Vandyck 
front and flowing back hair very slightly crimped ; 
for this the hair is parted across the crown, and 
all that part combed forward is cut short in a 
way very wholesome for growing hair, and falls 
in a straight bang. No ribbons are used. If 
curls are worn, they are arranged in five very long 
thick tresses. Misses wear their back hair in a 
small knot low behind, and their front hair is 
cropped short and made in rings all over the top 
of the head. The forehead is much less covered 
than it has been lately. 

Shoes without heels are worn by small girls 
and boys, and it is the sensible as well as fash- 
ionable custom to use only the low English heels 
for large girls and misses. 

Loose wrinkled Mousquetaire gloves of tan-col- 
ored kid are worn by girls of eight years and up- 
ward. Pretty silk or wool mittens are liked for 
smaller girls. The long lace mitts in red, blue, 
and cream shades, as well as black, will be worn 
in midsummer, and there are lisle-thread gloves 
of white, écru, and slate shades. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnotp, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
James McCregry & Co.; and Stern Brotuers. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. Cuar_es G. LELAND proposes that chil- 
dren should be taught in the schools some rema- 
nerative trade, such as designing for wall-papers 
and carpets, setting moguics, carving, and in- 


laying. 

ne of the greatest actors of China, Loo 
Cutn Goom, who has been playing in San Fran- 
cisco, talks ‘of a Chinese theatre in New York. 

—tThe granddaughter of Ropert Toomss, who 
refused a hundred thousand dollars rather than 
give up her lover, is in the condition of the per- 
son who eats her cake and has it too, as her 
grandfather has now restored her to favor. 

—It is thought that Martin Luruer’s jour- 
ney to Worms might have been cheered if he 
could have looked forward long enough to have 
seen the Emperor unveiling his statue on the 
fourth centenary of his birth. 

—WItuiaM R. Brooks, the discoverer of the 
new comets, lives in Phelps, Ontario County, 
New York, and at one time resided in Boston. 

—Tiirty thousand dollars has been left by the 
late NATHANIEL THAYER to the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, the income to be devoted to 








the support of free beds; and the day before his 
death he gave twenty-five thousand to the Insti- 
tute of Technology. He had already largely 
be ne fited Harvard University. 

** Nobody, ” said WituiaM C. Bryant, on 
one occasion, “Sin years after seventy can pro- 
duce anything in poetry save the thick and mud- 
dy last runnings of a cask from which all spright- 
ly liquor has been withdrawn,.’”? He had never 
read Mr, ALcort’s sonnets. 

—Probably the first white man to tread the 
streets of Kienghi-tao will be Hon. Lucius H. 
Foote, United States Minister to Corea. 

—ALBANI says she would rather sing in Amer- 
ica than anywhere else, and gives New York the 
preference in America. 

—When a young American lady in Italy wore 
a black gown which she had herself ornamented 
with painted daisies, the Italians cried, as she 
passed them in the street, ‘Look! she wears 
marguerites for the Queen !’ 

—PauL TULANE, the millionaire, proposes to 
found a poor boys’ college in New Orleans. 

—The daughter of ex-Secretary Fisu, Miss 
Evita Fisu, is reported engaged to Mr. OLIVER 
H. NoRTHCOTE, a younger son of Sir STAFFORD 
NORTHCOTE. 

—Rev. Dr. 8. F. 
*tis of thee,” 
Harvard. 

—Seventy-five thousand dollars has been give n, 
for the erection of a library building, to the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, by Hon. Freperick BIL- 
Lines, of Woodstock. It looks as if after a time 
we should have some educational facilities in 
America. 

—The author of ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,”’ 
NicHoias N. Croucg, who is now old and pros, 
having formerly been a music teacher of W. 
CorcorRAN, was lately presented with fifty acl. 
lars by the philanthropist. If every one towhom 
his song has given pleasure gave a fiftieth part 
as much, he would be in comfortable circum- 
Stunces, 

—At the unveiling of Bogum’s statue of Car- 
LYLE, Professor Ty NDALL expressed the hope 
that some day Emerson’s might stand beside it. 

—Three Philadelphia women have married 
German noblemen, Miss Florence A. SMITH 
being the last, who has married a Baron GIsBERT 
VON FRIESEN, with two castles on the Rhine. 

—The present chief of the Cherokee Indians, 
WituiaM P. Ross, is a fine orator, remarkable 
for culture, and a graduate of an Easte rn college, 

—The list of nineteen women qualified to vote 
for School Committee this year in Concord, Mas- 
suchusetts, is headed by Louisa M. ALcorr. 

—The manuscripts of Dickens's Our Mutual 
Friend, the first book of BrYANT’s translation 
of the liad, and Por’s Murder in the Rue Morque 
are in the library of G. W. Cuips, of Philadel- 
phia, as well as a letter written by FRANKLIN 
Pierce to James T. Fietps on the morning 
after HAWTHORNE’S death. 

—A position in the United States Mint at San 
Francisco has been given to Miss Saran Brown, 
daughter of “* Osawatomie”’ Brown. 

—The wife of Senator PLatr can paddle her 
own canoe with skill, being an expert with the 
oars 


Smita wrote, “ My Country, 


fifty years ago, when he was in 


—A London paper says Mr. Lower is not 
only an ambassador, but a distinguished man of 
letters, and one of the most courteous of hosts, 
resembling Hosea Biglow only in shrewdness. 

—Archbishop Kenrick, of St. Louis, is be- 
loved by all religious denominations of that ¢ ity. 
He keeps aloof from controversies and all pure- 
ly worldly affairs. He is tall, erect, and benig- 
nant-looking, aud makes every one his friend at 
once, 

—The American minister to Rome, Mr. Astor, 
occupies the highest floor of the Palazzo Rospi- 
gliosi. It is a colossal palace built on the ruins 
of the Therme of Constantine. It is the 
healthiest spot in Rome, and has the purest wa- 
ter. It has courts where regiments might ma- 
neuvre, and hanging gardens, and has been dec- 
orated by MICHAEL ANGELO, Leonaxpbo, Rv- 
BENS, and Titian. The AsTOR apartment in- 
cludes tive spacious salons. 

—Mavrice, son of CHARLES KINGSLEY, a man 
of literary talent himself, is employed in the of- 
fice of the Buffalo City Engineer. 

—The daughter of Fecutrer, Mile. Marr 
FEcuTER, was recently married in Paris to her 
cousin, Henrt Porreg, a Parisian merchant. 

—CrTYWAYO presented the Savage Club, of 
London, with his club. 

—The effect of alcohol is always to arrest vi- 
tality, says Dr. T. K. CHAMBERLAIN, physician to 
the Prince of Wales. He ought to know. 

—A constant reader of English and German 
books and newspapers is the Crown Princess of 
Germany, who keeps herself up in all that is go- 
ing on in society and politics of both countries, 
aud seems to be a perfect woman in her place, 

—The whole civil list of Norway is but a hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars, and there 
are threats of cutting off twenty-five thousand 
dollars from the King’s allowance. 

—A laborer at Calne, a few weeks since, show- 
ed a singular resemblance between his opinions 
and those of Dr. Dix, as he certified that the rea- 
son he did not send his young child to school 
was because it made him fat, lazy, and saucy. 

—Mr. Rassam, the Chaldee explorer, bas 
brought back to the British Museum many 
thousand cylinders covered with the cuneiform 
writings, from the library of the Assyrian kings. 
As the British Museum will not share the glory 
of their translation with savants not belonging 
to that institution, and as there is but one per- 
son connected with the Museum who can read 
them, and the process is slow at the best, this 
generation will be none the wiser for the find. 

—As an orator, BisMARCK coughs and stam- 
mers and stops for the right word; his sentences 
are involved, and often a foot long; but when 
he writes his native tongue it is idiomatically 
and gracefully. 

—A memorial to Joun MILTON is projected in 
the village of Horton, Buckinghamshire, where 
he wrote “Il Penseroso,” ** Arcades,” and *Co- 
mus,’ which will probably take the shape of a 
stained-glass window in the village church. 

—The Queen at her recent Drawing-room wore 
a black moiré antique dress, trimmed with os- 
trich feathers and jet, a white tulle veil and coro- 
net of diamonds, diamond necklace, ear-rings, 
and brooches, not to mention the ribbon and 
star of the Order of the Garter, the orders of 
Victoria and Albert, the Cross of India, Louise 
of Prussia, St. Catherine of Russia, the Spanish 
and Portuguese orders, and the Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha family orders. The effect must Lave been 
singular. 


















Lace Fienvu-Coiiar. 
For description see Supplement. 


and elephant. The pretty kit- 
ten, playing with a ball, is of 
hammered silver, with a brooch 
pin on the under side. 





CURIOSITIES OF 
DIET. 
FOOD FROM THE SEA- 
SHORE, 
ATEXT to whales, probably 
iN the most bulky animals 
in the sea are the gigantic cut- 
tle-fishes, with which we have 
recently become acquainted. 
Of the largest of these the 
bo ly would be quite equal to 
an elephant. They are not 
seen often enough to enter 
a list even of extraordinary 
foods ; but smaller cuttle-fishes 
are beloved of many men, es- 
pecially by Italians; and in 
the sea-shore markets near 
Naples you may find tubs full 
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Hammered Silver 
Brooch. 

Tue illustration shows the 
newest caprice in fancy jewel- 
ry, the cat, spoken of by Ma- 
dame Raymend in her Paris 
letter as having usurped the 
place recently held by the pig 


CASHMERE AND Fartte Dress.—Back. 
[For Front, see Fig. 1, Front Page. | 
For pattern and description see Supple- 

ment, No, IL, Figs. 8-19. 











OrtomaN CLrorH MantLe.—Front.—T{ For 
Back, see Page 245.|—Cur Partery, 
No. 3417: Price, 


For description see Supplement. 





HaMMERED Sitver Broocu. 


25 Cents. 


of writhing octopods exposed 
for sale. ‘ When a purchaser 
arrives and makes a selec- 
tion,” writes a newspaper man, 
“the vender adroitly seizes 
the fish by the back of the 
neck, the arms twisting and 
extending in all directions. 
It is dropped into the scales, 























Fig. 1.—Fovnarp axp Ve.ver Dress, 


Front,—[See Fig. 5.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Skint, anp Skirt, 20 Cents Eacn. 


Fig. 2.—Woo.t ann Vetvet Dress.—Bacox.—{For Front, see 
Page 245.) —Cur Parrern, No. 3418: Basque, Over- 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VII., Figs. 36-44. 
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Fig. 3.—Emprowerrep CaMEL’s-HAIR 
Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 5.—Foutarp anp Vetver Dress 
3ack.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For description see Supplement. 





Vetvet ann Lace CoLiar. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. [X., Fig. 56. 


and if approved of, the salesman 
gives it a twist, almost turning it 
inside out, killing or disabling it 
in a moment. To see a mess of 
chopped full-grown octopus served 
with tomato sauce is really trying. 
When very small the octopus is 
used as a garnish for fish, and when 
fried crisp it might be mistaken 
for macaroni.” 

Neapolitans come properly by 
their taste for the cuttle, since the 
Latins ate it, and have handed down 
a recipe for a cephalopod sausage. 
Pickled, you may find cuttle-fish 
arms, suckers and all, among our 
fancy groceries ; and in San Fran- 
cisco you may buy tons of preserved 
cuttles. These are a Chinese pre- 
paration of the squid. It is split 
open, cleaned, spread out flat, and 
dried. In this condition it is white, 
and with its fringe of stiffened ten 
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Fig. 4.—Brawep Casumere Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rroM 2 TO 
6 Years orp.—Ccr Parrern, No. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 6 TO 
10 Years orp.—Cut Parrery, No. 
3414: Price, 25 Cents, 

For description see 
Supplement. 


3413: 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, IV., Figs. 23-30. 


Price, 15 Cents. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


tacles resembles a Cape Ann cod-fish 
slitted into shreds at the broad end. 
Boiled and mixed with seasoned herbs, 
a popular soup or pudding results, the 
taste of which is mildly that of lobster 
broth. In the capture of the octopods 
of Vancouver’s Island the canoeing 
Indians of that district have many an 
exciting and perilous adventure. Their 
usual method of cookery is the roast, 
but they do not hesitate to carve chunks 
from the quivering and slimy mass 
and devour them raw. The same re- 
marks hold good, but in a less degree 
of danger, concerning the natives of 
New Zealand and other rocky shored 
islands. 

Considering the vast number of sin- 
gle-valved (spiral) mollusks, very few 
are eaten. The “conchs” of West In- 
dian waters occasionally go to pot, and 
savages gather limpets and certain 
small fry for food when very hungry. 
In my Friends Worth Knowing (pp. 32 
—35) I have detailed the utilization of 
land snails for this and other purposes, 
to which account I could now add 
many facts. One family of univalves, 
nevertheless, the ear-shells or abalones 
(Haliotis), serves many utilities of or- 
nament, not only, but its members are 
widely collected for food on the coasts 
of Asia and by the Chinése in Califor- 
nia, the abalone trade of that State 
amounting to $250,000 a year. 

The flesh of these mollusks is dried 
and exported. It is rendered fit for 
food by soaking in hot water and sea- 
soning. A friend of mine who has 
lived in Japan tells me that at first you 
think you have put India rubber be- 
tween your teeth, for the awadi is taste- 
less and tough; in a very short time, 
however, the morsel breaks into gran- 
ules, and you begin to enjoy its flavor. 

The bivalved mollusks, on the other 
hand, form one of the most important 


of our food resources. Here stand 
oysters, some of which grow on trees, 
and which are dried and preserved by 


the Chinese and by American Indians ; 
clams, an East Indian species of which 
is so huge that a single one will suffice 
for a boat’s crew; scallops, mussels, 
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Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt From 2 TO 
4 Years orp.—Cvur Parrern, No. 
3415: Price, 15 Cents. 

For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Svir ror 
10 Years orp.—Cur Patrern 
8416: Price, 25 Cents 
For pattern and deseri; 
plement, No. VIIL, £ 
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Fig. 1.—Orroman Crota MANTLE. 
Bacx.—[For Front, see Page 244, |—Cur 
Pattern, No. 3417: Price, 25 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Woot ann Vetvet Dress.—Front.—[For Back, 
see Page 244.]|—Cur Parrern, No. 3418: Basque, 
Over-Skirt, AND Skrrat, 20 Cents EACH. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIT., Figs. 36-44. 
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Fig. 3.—Casnwerre AND Satin Mervetttecx 

Dress.—Cur Patrery, No. 8419: Basque, 

Over-Skret, AND Skirt, 20 Cents EACH ( 
For description see Supplement. 
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cockles, and a thousand less-known sorts—all 
edible and nutritious and abundant. 

Lowest in rank of all the mollusks are the 
ascidians, whose bodies, sometimes single and as 
big as a tea-cup, sometimes grouped into colonies 
of small, connected individuals, are protected by 
no shelly covering, and are very simply organized. 
A local species of these ascidians is eaten by the 
natives of Yesso, It is a gray, flabby, tulip-form 
sac the size of a wine-glass, supported upon a 
short, flexible stalk rooted in the sand. By put- 
ting it into vinegar it is made palatable—to them. 

It has been said of the Japanese that they will 
eat every living thing to be found in the sea, and 
it is near the truth. For example, there is a 
worm (Sabella) which makes its home in shore 
mud, and secretes about its tortuous length a 
limy tube, out of which it thrusts a tentacled 
head when the tide comes up. This wriggling 
creature the Japs pull from its tube, and out of 
it they make a soup, described as “ tasting just 
as an exposed tide-flat smells.” Barnacles they 
eat also, or at any rate Chinamen do; and that 
soft radiate, the holothurian (béche de mer), or 
sea-cucumber, as the English call it, has become 
an article of commerce in its dried state along 
Malayan coasts under the name of trepang, de- 
tails concerning which are easily accessible to 
the curious. Holothurians are plentiful on rocky 
shores in warm latitudes elsewhere, and especially 
so in the Florida reefs. At Key West an enter- 
prising Yankee went into the business of making 
trepang a few years ago, but he did not succeed 
well. 

Another radiate, and the only other one of this 
class that I know to be eatable, is the Echinus— 
the sea-urchin, or sea-egg. This animal carries a 
system of channels and membranes in a hollow 
globe of flinty but brittle texture, covered by 
spines, like a miniature hedgehog well rolled up. 
Examine one when it holds no eggs, and you 
will find nothing eatable about it, inside or out. 
Whatever the season, however, but especially in 
summer, a large proportion of them will contain 
several bunches of orange-yellow eggs so minute 
that the whole contents of a big echinus will not 
fill a dessert-spoon. These eggs taste like an 
oyster, and are nutritious; they call for no cook- 
ing, and are easily got at. Thus they have al- 
ways been fed upon as a relish by half-refined 
coast peoples like those of Eastern Asia and its 
neighboring islands, and by the well-supplied In- 
dians of Puget Sound and British Columbia, and 
have proved the stand-by of miserable savages 
whose desolate homes afford them little else to 
maintain life. Sea-urchins are a staple, for in- 
stance, with the brutish denizens of Tierra del 
Fuego, who may be seen diving for them in the 
coldest mid-winter. They are still sought at the 
opposite pole by the Alaskans, and the extensive 
shell heaps that abound along the shores of the 
Aleutian islands and peninsula show that the 
autochthons of that region, antedating the ar- 
rival of the present Innuit, relied upon echini 
almost exclusively for subsistence during an oc- 
cupation embracing several centuries of the most 
degraded human existence known. So sunken 
were these sea-egg eaters that there is no evi- 
dence that they ever knew how to make a fire. 





By LUCY RANDALL COMFORT. 


“ €10 Hiram’s folks has made money, eh ?” said 

WO old Mr. Biggs. 

Miss Paulina Prickett had invited the Biggs 
family to tea, with hot waffles, quince preserves, 
Sally-lunns, angel-cake, and the best quality of 
Young Hyson, to celebrate the purchase of a new 
tea set—white French china with a gold band oa 
the edge—in which she had indulged. Inviting 
the Biggs family, as Miss Paulina very well knew, 
was better than advertising the whole thing in 
the newspaper, for there was a goodly number of 
them, and they always talked to everybody about 
everything. The Biggses seldom invited compa- 
ny themselves, because, like John Gilpin’s wife, 
they had a frugal mind, but they always came in 
full force wherever they were bidden. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Horatio Biggs ; “in the book 
business, I’m told.” 

“T knowed a book-maker once,” observed Miss 
Prickett, liberally ladling out the golden syrup of 
the quinces, “as only got ninety cents a day, and 
found himself.” 

“That was a book-binder, Aunt Prickett,” said 
Esther, her niece, who was serving up the waffles 
hot and hot, with a countenance considerably in- 
flamed from the vicinity of the kitchen stove. 

“ Well, where’s the difference ?” sharply retort- 
ed Miss Prickett. 

“ And everybody knows as printers don’t get no 
wages to signify,” joined in Mrs. Luke Biggs, who 
wore a green dyed silk, with plated bracelets, and 
a cameo breastpin as large as an individual but- 
ter plate. ‘I saw one once standing on the steps 
of a newspaper office, and he wore a dreadful 
shabby hat, with no coat, and a shirt as was all 
blacks and grease spots, only fit for the wash-tub.” 

“ Printers have to dress according to their work, 
I s’pose,” said Luke, surlily. 

The Biggs family had not been like Dr. 
Watts’s proverbial birds, which “in their little 
nests agreed.” Horatio Biggs had overreached 
his two younger brothers in business, and had 
set up a “general store” in Biggsville, out of the 
result of his sharp practice, with a tall, angular 
wife, who despised Mrs, Luke because she had 
onee worked in a factory, and scorned Mrs. Hi- 
ram because she was a teacher when her hus- 
band first met her. Luke Biggs was a selfish, 
grinding, miserly sort of fellow, who drudged 
away on the old farm because he was too parsi- 
monious to spend the money necessary to enable 
him to enter any other business, and Mrs. Luke’s 
chief end and aim in life was to screw enough 
cash out of her husband to outdress the other 
matrons and maids of the neighborhood. Miss 








Josepha Biggs, the unmarried daughter, made 
dresses for “the genteelest families only,” and 
old Mr. and Mrs. Biggs lived in a wing of the old 
homestead, and when they were not quarrelling 
between themselves, made common cause against 
Mrs. Horatio. 

Under the circumstances it was not to be mar- 
velled at that Hiram Biggs, who had contrived to 
get an education from his slender share of the 
family money (a few thousand dollars left by a 
distant relative, and gobbled up at once by the 
Biggses), and the young wife that he had mar- 
ried, had found the atmosphere too full of dis- 
agreeable electricity, and removed to New York. 

“Take my word for it,” said Mrs. Horatio 
Biggs, “ you are making a mistake.” 

“Don’t you expect us to support you when you 
come back here without a cent,” said Mrs. Luke, 
ruefully sighing. 

“Hiram’s marriage has been his ruin,” whis- 
pered Miss Josepha. “TI offered to pay his wife 
fifty cents a day to help trim dresses in busy 
times, but she declined it.” 

“Elizabeth always was too proud to put up 
with us plain people,” said Mrs. Biggs senior, 
with the quiet malice that occasionally develops 
itself in a mother-in-law. 

These family details may in some measure ac- 
count for the animus displayed over the waffles 
and angel-cake at Miss Prickett’s tea party that 
afternoon. 

“ Well,” sniffs Miss Josepha, “ according to my 
idea of things, book-making ain’t no business at 
all. If it was carpentering now, or the hardware 
line, or if Elizabeth had energy enough to go into 
the millinery trade, instead of paying four dollars 
in good hard money for a spring hat, as she did 
when she was staying here in April! But I’ve 
no faith in their calculations, and never had.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Hiram Biggs, however, had ambi- 
tions which the family never dreamed of. Hi- 
ram’s tastes had always been of a refined and 
literary nature, and several simple stories of ru- 
ral life which he had ventured to send with fear 
and trembling to a popular monthly magazine 
had been accepted and liberally paid for. And 
Elizabeth, though she could not trim hats, and 
abhorred the dressmaking business, had a deli- 
cate fancy with her pencil in illustrating the ideal 
dreams of others, and she too tried her luck, and 
succeeded in the artistic world, much to her own 
amazement. And as time went on their good 
fortune became more pronounced. Mr. Biggs 
wrote a satirical novel, under the nom de plume 
of “ Paul de Savez,”’ which had a wide and brill- 
iant circulation; Mrs. Biggs illustrated a popular 
poem which was brought out in an édition de luxe 
at Christmas. And the young couple became the 
fashion. 

The Biggses of Biggsville, not being literary, 
were a long time in finding out that their kins- 
people were succeeding in the world. At first 
they declined to credit the thing at all, having a 
settled idea that the “book-making business,” 
as they persisted in calling it, was but a grade 
above the avocation of the rag-picker. But when 
at last they realized matters, they decided that 
Hiram and Elizabeth ought to be encouraged. 

“T've never been to New York,” said old Mr. 
Biggs. “ Folks tells me it’s quite a stirring place. 
I guess I'll go and stay a spell with Hiram’s folks. 
And it'll be a good opportunity for mother to buy 
herself that new alapacky gownd she’s been cack- 
lin’ about this ever so long.” 

“T don’t see why I shouldn’t see the world as 
well as other folks,” remarked Mrs. Biggs senior. 

“T shouldn't wonder if I went along too, to get 
a look at the fall fashions,” said Miss Josepha. 

“ Well, while we’re about it,” suggested Mrs. 
Horatio, “why don’t we make up a party and 
get excursion tickets cheap? I’ve always want- 
ed to see what the city was like myself, only I 
don’t care about paying hotel prices.” 

Mrs. Luke entered with ardor into the scheme, 
and the old man sat down, with a single sheet of 
fibrous paper, a muddy inkstand, and a stumpy 
steel pen tied on a stick with thread, to concoct 
a letter, in which he formally notified “ Hiram’s 
folks” of the pleasure which they might prepare 
themselves to expect. 

The document was brought just as Hiram 
Biggs was getting into the spirit of his morn- 
ing’s work in his study, with Elizabeth dreaming 
at an adjoining table, and the breath of a vase 
of Niphetos roses perfuming all the room. 

“ My dear,” said he, looking aghast at his wife, 
“what are we to do? All the family are coming 
to visit us! With the proof-sheets of my last 
novel coming in, and your etchings of ‘ Wild 
Rose’ only half completed !” 

“We must do the best we can, Hiram,” said 
Elizabeth, perplexedly knitting her pretty brows 
together. 

“My darling child, there’s no ‘best’ about it,” 
groaned Hiram, tearing his hair—which, being 
brown and curly, looked none the less picturesque 
for the operation. “‘ You don’t know the pecul- 
iarities of the Biggs family asIdo. You will be 
dragged up and down Grand Street, Eighth Ave- 
nue, and the Bowery from morning until night— 
you will have to visit every show, theatre, and 
picture - gallery in New York, and pay all the 
bills. Your housekeeping will be picked to 
pieces, your dress criticised, and ten to one my 
mother will offer to come here and take charge 
of the baby, while Josepha will volunteer to im- 
prove your most cherished drawings.” 

Mrs. Hiram Biggs glanced with terror at the 
plump baby who, in charge of its white-capped 
nurse, was being carried up and down the pave- 
ment in front of the house. Then she looked 
piteously around the pretty Brussels-carpeted li- 
brary, with its deep crimson -curtained bay-win- 
dows, its tall Draceena plants in majolica vases, 
its oil-paintings and Japanese scrolls, its cage of 
green paroquets, and shelves of china and bric-a- 
brac, and pictured to herself the whole Biggs 
family spreading themselves over its sacred pre- 
cincts. She was only human, too, this young 
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wife; she could scarcely help remembering how 
Mrs. Horatio had snubbed her when she first 
came, a timid and shrinking bride, to the Biggs 
farm-house; how Mrs. Luke had once refused to 
lend her twenty-five cents, in Hiram’s absence, to 
pay the charges on a telegram, alleging as a rea- 
son “that it wasn’t never good policy to have 
business matters between relations,” nor how old 
Mrs. Biggs had cried and said “ that Hiram had 
shown dreadful poor judgment in selecting his 
wife,” while Miss Josepha had taken especial 
pains to contradict every statement she made, and 
Luke and Horatio had ignored her altogether. 

Hiram laughed. “ My little darling,” said he, 
“T can interpret that look. You shall not be 
tormented out of your existence to become a con- 
venience toa swarm of relations-in-law, who don’t 
any of them care a copper cent for you. If they 
had ever treated us decently it would be a differ- 
ent matter. As it is—” 

“ But, Hiram, you can’t send word to your own 
father and mother and brothers and sisters not 
to come,” pleaded Elizabeth. 

“No,” said Hiram Biggs, thoughtfully, “I shall 
do nothing of the sort. But—lI shall send no 
word at all.” 

“They'll come, all the same,” said Elizabeth. 

“ But,” said Hiram, with sparkling eyes, “ they 
don’t know where we live.” 

“ They'll look out your name in the Directory,” 
sighed Elizabeth. 

“Tt isn’t there,” said Hiram, chuckling. 

“Not there?” repeated his wife. 

“Don’t you remember that we didn’t move in 
here until the middle of June? How could our 
names be in the Directory ?” argued Hiram. 

Mrs. Biggs clasped her hands dramatically. 
“There's a family of Biggses in the next av- 
enue,” said she—‘‘‘ H. Biggs, Books, Stationery, 
and News Agents.’ They'll go there.” 

“ Well, let them,” said Hiram. “Just as they 
please, so long as they don’t come here.” And 
he threw the letter of Biggs pére into the serap- 
basket, secretly feeling himself to be avenged on 
the family for all the slights and jeers and neg- 
lect that they had cast not only on him, but on 
his gentle little Elizabeth. 

“But, Hiram,” said Mrs. Biggs, “it seems so 
dreadful !” 

“Not half so dreadful as a visitation of the 
whole Biggs family would be,” said Hiram, with 
a groan. 

But Hiram knew little of the perseverance and 
energy of the Biggses if he believed that so tri- 
fling an impediment as a lack of invitation or a 
delay in sending addresses would keep out the 
invasion. It was Canute and the ocean over 
again; and in three days the whole family ar- 
rived, all packed into one hack to save expense, 
with a perfect Leaning Tower of Pisa of baggage 
on the roof, the driver perched in front nobody 
knew how, and Mrs. Luke’s two little boys astride 
of the very apex of the tower. 

At the first wholesale grocery store on Barclay 
Street a Directory was handed in and duly studied, 
and the driver, “ hanging half-way down, like one 
who gathers samphire, dreadful trade,” was bid- 
den to drive to No. 26,012 Thirteenth Avenue. 

“H. Biggs,” said Mrs. Horatio. 

“Book-maker and news agent,” added old 
Mrs. Biggs, in a high falsetto. 

And the man chirruped to his horses and drove 
on. 
“ Humph !” sniffed Miss Josepha, who had had 
the good luck to secure a window, “if this is Hi- 
ram’s elegant city mansion, it don’t come up to 
my ideas of style. Brown brick, with dormer- 
windows, and only two stories high ; and the whole 
front a store, with the shutters up, just exactly as 
if there had been a death in the family.” 

“Dear me!” said old Mrs. Biggs, “ how you do 
startle one! But there ain’t no crape on the 
door.” 

“ Mother takes everything so dead in earnest!” 
said Mr. Luke Biggs, scornfully. 

“Lemme see,” said Mrs. Horatio, crowding 
across the old lady, and giving her best hat a 
“poke” not intended by the milliner. “ Well, I 
declare! I guess the book-makers’ business ain’t 
so dreadful full of money after all.” 

“ And a liquor store next door, and a pawn- 
broker’s across the street!” jeeringly observed 
Miss Josepha. 

“P’r’aps that’s the way folks lives in New 
York,” said old Mr. Biggs, who was squeezed 
nearly flat between his wife and Mrs. Luke on the 
back seat. 

“°Tain’t what I expected to see,” said Mrs. 
Horatio, in accents of scarcely repressed scorn. 

“1 don’t know how they can accommodate us 
all,” sighed old Mrs. Biggs, vainly endeavoring to 
straighten her bonnet. 

“That’s their lookout,” said Mrs. Luke, lean- 
ing comfortably back, with the heel of her boot 
balanced on her father-in-law’s most sensitive 
corn. 

The driver having by this time tumbled off his 
perilous seat, and rung the door-bell twice without 
evoking any signs of life from within, looked ap- 
pealingly toward his fares. 

“ What am I to do ?”’ said he. 

“ Ring again,” said Mrs. Horatio. 

And the hackman rang again, this time with 
so much energy as to pull the whole bell-wire out, 
and precipitate himself backward on the pave- 
ment, like Hamlet at the first sight of his father’s 
ghost, at which the little boys laughed engaging- 
ly, and a hat-box tumbled down from the Lean- 
ing Tower into the gutter, where it split open like 
an overripe nut, revealing Mr. Horatio Biggs’s best 
black felt hat. 

“ Boys, boys, do set steady up there!” screamed 
Mrs. Biggs. “Look! There’s some one coming 
at last. Is it Hiram? Or is it Elizabeth?” 

It was neither one nor the other, as it happen- 
ed, but a stout old woman in a flannel dressing- 
gown, carpet slippers, and a red nose. 

“ Mr. Biggs’s folks to home ?” shrilly inquired 
Mrs. Horativ, who had constituted herself spokes- 





woman for the party, without any formal appoint- 
ment. : 

“Oh yes,” answered the old woman, in a snuf- 
fy, confidential sort of tone, “they’re to hum. 
But p’r'aps the children hadn’t better come in.” 

By this time the hackman had opened the 
door of the vehicle, and the tide of Biggses had 
begun to flow out on the pavement. But Mrs. 
Luke stopped abruptly on the carriage step, with 
her father-in-law’s bronzed visage peeping over 
her shoulder. 

“ Not come in!” said she. 
relations—come to visit ’em.” 

“Not but what they’re a deal better, and the 
doctor says there ain’t no more danger of con- 
tagion,” re-assuringly added the old woman. 

“Contagion !” echoed the Biggs family. 

“Hadn’t you heard ?” said the old woman, with 
the solid satisfaction which old women generally 
evince in communicating any startling piece of 
information. “ Well, it ain’t no secret in the 
neighborhood, especially as people ain’t best 
pleased with the Board of Health’s concludin’ to 
insulate ‘em here instead of sendin’ ’em to hos- 
pital, They've every one of ’em had the small- 
pox. And that’s the reason the store is shut up. 
I’m here to nurse ’em. I ain’t afraid of the 
small-pox, bein’ as I’ve had it a’ready.” 

(Which was a self-evident fact to any one who 
looked upon her broad smiling countenance.) 

“Bless me !”’ said Mrs. Luke, promptly retreat- 
ing into the hack, ‘“ Very thoughtless of Hiram’s 
folks not to let us know. Mother! Josepha! 
Harriet Ann! come in at once. Pick up the 
hat-box. Tell the man to drive back to the fer- 
ry as fast as he can. P’r’aps we'll be able to 
catch the four-o’clock train back to Biggsville.” 

“T didn’t know,” suggested the old woman, 
rather disappointed at this sudden withdrawal 
of the invading forces, “ but you might have come 
to help nurse ’em.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” Mrs. Horatio answered, 
as, forcing herself into the already overfull hack, 
she slammed the door with an emphatic bang, 
and shouted to the driver to “Go on!” 

“ The—small-pox !” groaned Mrs. Biggs senior. 
“And not one of the children has been vacci- 
nated !” 

“We'd better stop at the nearest drug-store 
and have it done at once,” said Mrs. Luke, 
breathlessly. 

“Tt ‘ll be dreadful expensive,” said Mrs. Ho- 
ratio. 

“ But it "ll be cheaper than having the small- 
pox,” argued Mrs. Biggs senior. 

So, after this important sanitary ceremonial, 
during which the Biggs boys bawled as if they 
were being flayed alive, the family returned, with- 
out loss of time, to Biggsville. 

And Hiram’s folks did not have the pleasure, 
then or ever, of entertaining their relations. In 
fact, they never dreamed how near they had been 
to that happiness. The Biggsville Biggses de- 
clared over and over again that they never should 
forgive their city relations, but as Hiram’s folks 
did not know it, they were saved from any over- 
whelming pangs of conscience. They wrote a 
letter to the Board of Health, reproaching them 
bitterly with the bad management of the vario- 
loid case in Thirteenth Avenue, but they never 
got any answer from that august body. In short, 
the Biggs family were very angry, but they would 
probably have been angrier still if they had known 
with what fortitude Hiram’s folks endured the 
deprivation of their society. 


“Why, we're their 
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CHAPTER XII. 
VILLA CLARISSA, 


Ir was more like the set scene of an opera than 
anything of real life — prosaic, unpicturesque, 
humdrum, as we know it in our practical old land 
of coal fires and east winds. The broad double 
flight of steps, lozenge-shaped, leading on the out- 
side to the “piano nobile” ; the fountain in the 
court below, where the boy ever bestrode the dol- 
phin, and the dolphin ever spouted water that 
made rainbows in the sun; the statues in the 
niches; winter though it was according to the 
solstice, the verdure of the evergreens, and the 
scent of English spring and early summer flow- 
ers, which mocked the seasons and deranged all 
the ordering of the zodiac; the bougainvillea 
flaming on the walls, and the Banksia roses shed- 
ding their petals over the heliotrope and mignon- 
ette; the pigeons cooing on the roof; the pea- 
cocks screaming in the garden; the two pretty 
girls standing by the fountain in the sun, the 
taller erect, holding a canary on her finger, while 
the shorter, bending so as to bring her face in 
line with the bird, chirped and held out her hand 
to coax the creature to herself; the big dogs ly- 
ing on the gravel; a bright-eyed, dark-skinned, 
barefooted boy laughing and showing his teeth, 
as he watched this little drama with the famil- 
iarity of a slave whom no indulgence can lift out 
of his servile condition—all was so strange, so 
beautiful, so unlike the life of winter either in 
France or England, that Armine halted at the 
gate to look at this living picture as he might 
have looked at an operatic mise en scéne, loath to 
ring the bell which was to give him ingress and 
bring him back to real life. 

How beautiful those two girls were, each in her 
own way, yet how unlike the one from the other! 
That tall, slender, graceful creature was dressed 
like a sixteenth-century picture—her colors old 
gold and green; the shorter was of more correct 
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modern intention, but her rather hard blue gown 
looked like a copy of metropolitan fashions made 
by a local milliner who had more confidence in 
her ideas than diffidence in her method. And 
Armine, as became the woman-worshipper he 
was, had keen eyes for all the details of fem- 
inine adornment and attire. A high frill about 
her throat, slashed sleeves, and a girdle round 
her waist made that tall girl like a memory rath- 
er than a present fact ; and something in her face 
seemed to take her back to the ages of long ago, 
as if she had been Catherine de Medicis before 
she had felt her power and learned to sin, or 
Lucrezia Borgia with her fair hair glistening in 
the sun,'and the dread qualities of that Aqua 
Tofana as yet unproved. But her companion, 
all over little “ kiltings” and superfluous bows 
of ribbons, was emphatically of the present day 
—as far removed from crime as from poetry, from 
tragedy as from heroism. 

Armine watched them for a few seconds, and 
saw, with a certain odd satisfaction, that the bird 
did not leave the hand of the one for all the in- 
vitation of the other. It fluttered its golden 
wings, and chirped back its cheery note of re- 
fusal; then finally flew up to the shoulder of the 
one who seemed to be its mistress, as if to end 
by a decisive protest a scene of unwelcome temp- 
tation. 

“ You little darling!” said the girl, in a caress- 
ing voice, taking the bird off her shoulder and 
pressing it against her face with fondness. Then 
a fierce light blazed up into her eyes as she said, 
in a curiously harsh voice, “ But I would have 
killed you if you had left me.” 

“For shame, Nony! you jealous, passionate, 
cruel thing !” said the shorter girl, with temper. 

On which St. Claire rang the bell, and a shuf- 
fling old woman, whom he had not seen crouch- 
ing on the ground inside the gate, slowly raised 
herself, like an animated bundle of rags, and 
drew the bolt to let him pass. 

As he entered she furtively crossed herself and 
spat on the ground. This stranger, with his 
soft, dark, melancholy eyes, pale face, and clear- 
cut handsome features—so like the pictures of 
the Christ in all but the traditional coloring 
that even old Concetta saw the resemblance—he 
was only a heretic like the rest, and one whose 
baleful influence had to be exorcised by the divine 
grace of holy saints in heaven. 

Both girls turned to look at the visitor; and 
then Clarissa ran into the house to warn her mo- 
ther, as girls of a certain stamp always do. But 
Ione stood her ground, looking at the new-comer 
from under her dropped lids while seeming to be 
occupied only with her bird. As he came nearer 
she raised her head and opened her eyes on him 
with a sudden, swift, and almost dazzling flash, 
which made him feel as if he had been lightly 
struck across his eyes. 

Standing there like some fearless creature of 
the woods and wilds at gaze, nothing on earth 
could have been more unlike Monica Barrington 
than was this slender girl, with her flashing eyes 
and panther-like grace, her strange commingling 
of Eastern modelling with Western coloring, her 
look of lightly slumbering and easily awakened 
passion, of desperate resolve w hen roused, of jea- 
lous tenacity when won, But to those who are 
in love everything is like the beloved. Art is the 
symbol, nature the garment; all charm has the 
same savor, all beauty bears the same impress ; 
life and eternity are interpenetrated with the one 
thought, the one spirit, and love transforms to 
itself every circumstance and every association. 

Something, he knew not what, in the pose, the 
lines, of the girl before him, perhaps in the color 
of her gown, perhaps in the way in which she held 
her head, her hand—something, no matter what— 
reminded Armine of Monica; and that sweet 
dreamy face, as he saw it when they had met in 
the garden and understood each other only too 
plainly, seemed to look at him through Ione’s, 
like a spirit faintly outlined in the moonlight, or 
like that moon itself when hanging like a cloud 
in the daylight sky. This strange mixture of the 
East and West—this woman with her panther- 
like grace and flashing eyes, who involuntarily 
suggested Lucrezia Borgia and Catherine de Me- 
dicis—also reminded him of that mild and tender 
lily-lady, with whom dreams stood for realities, 
and regret was the strongest form of passion. 

Love parts with no fantasies. Once created, 
they remain till they crystallize by repetition. No 
one on the outside ever knows how such a sud- 
den and apparently inexplicable liking for one is 
due to this kind of vague resemblance to another. 
For after we have gone through our first youth, 
when alone our emotions are new and fresh, life 
ceases to be original, and love itself is more often 
repetition, remembrance, suggestion, than delib- 
erate choice or irresistible sympathy. 

Her eves, still wide open, with that strange 
electrie light within them as they looked into his 
—soft, tender, humid, loving, because full of the 
thought of Monica—Ione took two steps to meet 
St. Claire, as he, still shaken by his strange con- 
fusion of perception and remembrance, went 
slowly forward to where she stood. 

‘Do you want papa ?—Captain Stewart ?” she 
asked, in English. 

Her voice was penetrating and vibrating, but 
neither musical nor sympathetic. 

“T came to leave my card and a letter of intro- 
duction,” said Armine, with a slight smile. 

The abrupt direetness of her address, at once 
so graceful and so unconventional, roused him 
from himself and interested him. 

“ What letter ?” she asked. 

“From a friend of his and 
Formby,” he answered. 

“Then you had better come into the house,” 
said Ione. ‘It will give papa less trouble than 
if you leave your card and he has to go into Pa- 
Jermo to find you out, as people generally do. 
Come with me.” 

“Thank you,” said St. Claire, with pleasure. 

At this moment a swarthy Moorish, almost 
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negroid-looking man, with glittering eyes, a flat 
nose, protruding jaw, and high cheek-bones, pass- 
ed with a lounging kind of step under the arcade 
formed by the double flight of steps. He came 
apparently from nowhere, rounding the angle of 
the house like a shadow, as dark and as noiseless. 
He was’ not barefooted, like the boy, but his shoes 
were of some soft material which deadened the 
sound of his footsteps so that he made no more 
noise than a cat creeping by the wall. 

“ Vincenzo, where is papa?” asked Tone in 
Sicilian. 

“At the mill, signorina,” he answered, uncov- 
ering his head, and showing a shock of curly 
twisted hair of the same quality as her own, but 
dead black where hers was living gold. 

“Ask him to come to the house,” said Tone. 
“An English gentleman has a letter from a 
friend, and wants to see him.” 

She spoke in a curt, abrupt way, without the 
faintest pretense of courtesy, but the man was 
respectful to servility, and smiled as if the very 
insolenee of her bearing conferred on him favor 
and honor. All the same, his eves were bold, 
and seemed to take her in too completely for a 
servant—to express too much admiration, to 
confess her womanhood too openly, in view of 
the different positions in which they stood, and 
the respect due from him and owing to her. So 
at least it seemed to St. Claire. But then he did 
not understand Italian eyes; and Ione, who was 
evidently haughty enough for a young queen, did 
not seem to see what he saw, and certainly not 
to resent what half annoyed him. 

“Come up to the drawing-room,” she then said 
to Armine. “You can mamma till papa 
comes from the mill.” 

“Thank you,” repeated St. Claire, thinking the 
whole affair somewhat of an adventure, and more 
than pleasant. His fancy and imagination both 
were excited, and the gentle kind of artistry 
which was one of his characteristics had food 
enough in the girl, the scene, the circumstances, 
all of which were so novel and so beautiful, so 
stimulating and so suggestive. 

He followed Ione up the wide double flight of 
steps into a lofty hall, with frescoed walls, paint- 
ed ceilings, and smooth blue shining tiles, for the 
marbled paper, uneventful whitewash, and moss- 
patterned carpets of home; through several rooms 
of unspecified character, and so to the last of all 
—a pretty drawing-room, filled with flowers and 
pictures, English books and English ornaments, 
and yet, for all these national addenda, not like 
an English room of native growth. 

It was less luxurious and more brightly color- 
ed; less complete in its conditions and more 
scattered in its arrangement; evidently more 
adapted as a refuge from the heat of the day 
than as a comfortable retreat in the long dark 
winter evenings. And such home circumstances 
as were retained had somehow a transplanted 
look, as if out of place, and not in harmony with 
the true genius loci.. Still, it was more home- 
like than the hotel. 

Here sat Mrs. Stewart, a fair, plump, not to say 
obese, little woman, like Clarissa grown older, 
with tints of blue and yellow for the pure over- 
lay of milk and roses, and fully completed circles 
for the younger woman’s slighter curves, But, 
unlike Clarissa, a discontented expression was ste- 
reotyped on her round face, as if she were one who 
has been hardly dealt with by fate, and who can 
not forget her griefs. It might be that she was 
unhappy because she was in delicate health; be- 
cause her husband had been obliged to leave his 
place and all the social consideration that went 
with it; because she had had no son to inherit ; 
or because she was discontented with her servants. 
Chi lo sa? Whatever the cause, the result was 
undeniable; she was evidently a woman with a 
grievance, who pitied herself and protested, im- 
potent to prevent. 

But she was gentle if fretful, and especially 
kind to those of her compatriots who brought 
letters of introduction from England. She had 
never really taken to the Sicilians; and her hos- 
pitality to her own was partly because of her 
want of affection for those who were not her own. 

Such as she was, she received Dr. St. Claire 
with cordiality, and expressed her pleasure at 
seeing a friend of her busband’s friend Edward 
Formby, whom, however, she knew only by name, 
and of whom she asked innumerable questions, 
after the manner of those to whom personal de- 
tails are the most interesting things in life. She 
had a trick of sighing and casting up her eyes 
when she spoke, which was not couducive to 
cheerfulness ; and she had always that queer 
self-pitying air which has been noted above. The 
contrast between her exuberance of physical out- 
line and persistent melancholy of manner was al- 
most comical from its incongruity and mistitting 
oddity, and the first questions which every one 
asked about Mrs. Stewart were, “ What is the 
matter with her ?” and “ Why is she so unhappy ?” 

Presently Captain Stewart came in. A tall, 
lean, angular man, with a quiet manner, a slow 
utterance, a monotonous voice, speaking little, 
generally resting in sloping, lazy attitudes, on 
slight acquaintance he might have passed for in- 
dolent and apathetic ; deeper knowledge revealed 
the dogged determiuation, inexhaustible energy, 
and that quiet courage of the practical and un- 
imaginative nature which knows no fear and ac- 
knowledges no danger, by which he had made his 
way and held it in Palermo during the most law- 
less and disturbed times. The backboue of his 
character was respect for himself, his caste, his 
country, his religion, branching out into illimit- 
able contempt for all foreigners of every nation- 
ality, and for all people of lower social grade than 
his own. 

He was a man to whom those in his employ 
were always “those fellows,” and sometimes 
“these ruffians of mine.” But he did his duty 
by them, for all that he looked on them as little 
better than our ancestral savages, or our poor re- 
lations the apes. He gave them hard words and 
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good wages, and spent his strength in trying, as 
he said, to hammer some kind of principle into 
them by rebuke, exhortation, scorn, and honesty 
on his own part. He said it was heartless work, 
and that he knew any one of them, even Vincenzo, 
would buy and sell him before his eyes for six- 
pence—yes, even Vincenzo, the overseer at the 
mill, and the deepest of all in his confidence and 
respect. 

It is but fair to add that Captain Stewart would 
have said the same of any working-men, English 
or other. It was not only because they were for- 
eigners that he despised them, but because they 
were his social inferiors, though certainly being 
foreigners did add a finer flavor to his disdain, and 
made him ascribe to nationality much that was due 
to human nature. For his patriotism was of that 
robustly ideal kind which consists in calling every 
kind of trickiness and vice “ un-English” ; so that 
to be English was, according to him, to possess 
all the virtues in a lump while alien to all the 
vices—to be one of a nation where every man is 
honest, brave, pure-hearted, and true, and every 
woman unselfish, tender, domestic, and chaste. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. } 





DRESS REFORM FOR MEN. 

{ERTAIN English artists have lately been 

testing some of the features of men’s dress 
by the principle of utility, sometimes too narrow- 
ly construed. One of the first things they have 
condemned is the cylinder hat. It would surely 
be hard to prove any basis of utility for that; it 
seems equally out of the question to claim for it 
that it is in itself ornamental. The best thing 
to be said for it is that many men’s faces look 
well under the black cylinder, however absurd it 
may be in itself. There are several good substi- 
tutes. The black felt “ deer-stalker” fulfills the 
requirement of utility, and is in itself of graceful 
lines; a man’s face looks as well under it as 
under a cylinder hat. The “Tam o’ Shanter,” 
again, as a ne plus ultra of convenience, has no 
objectionable lines in its contour, and suits most 
faces. The clerical round soft black felt is as 
conducive to “respectability” of appearance as 
any possible head-covering ; otherwise it would 
hardly have become clerical. 

Next after the cylinder hat comes, in the con- 
demned list, the article we call trousers. These, 
it is said, sin against utility in that they ignore 
the knee, whereas men bend their limbs at this 
point hundreds of times a day. There can be no 
question, with any one who has tried them, of the 
superior convenience of the knickerbocker, which 
does not ignore the knee, but terminates at it. 
So, seeing further that the trousers are a garment 
with no claims to grace, the dress reformers pro 
pose to relinquish trousers for the knee-breeches 
of our grandfathers. 

Our present coats have not heen assailed 
with any great effect. The dress-coat is usually 
langhed at; but we question if it could be fairly 
ruled inconvenient, or on the whole ungraceful, 
when cut without curtness. Probably it could 
be improved by rounding off its sharper angles, 
and making it fuller. Against the usual coat of 
morning wear in the present day little has been 
alleged as yet, nor do we think there is much to 
be said to its detriment. It ‘s noé inconvenient, 
and it has little of foolish ornm ment, wless we 
reckon in that category the sht at the wrist and 
the two never-used buttons and _ button holes. 
The two buttons put on the waist behina nave 
been condemned as useless, and explained as 
survivals of the time when all gentlemen wore a 
sword, and required these buttons to keep the 
sword-belt in place; but it is a question whether 
the buttons might not fairly pass muster as or- 
namental detail, and in all probability they have 
been retained, in spite of the disuse of the sword- 
belt, because they satisfy a desire of the eye for 
some breaking point at the waist. They may 
pass, then, as ornaments having relation to the 
lines of construction. 

Neck-ties are another article which dress re- 
formers would like to see regulated. To con- 
struct a pasteboard and silk article in sham folds 
of an unnatural smoothness, and fix it under the 
chin as if it were really doing honest duty as a 
tie, is manifestly bad taste; these constructions 
should be eschewed by him who aspires to dress 
well. A kerchief which can be and is tied, or 
passed through a ring, or folded flat, passed round 
the neck, crossed in front, and fixed with a gold 
or jewelled pin, is the eligible substitute. 
men manage this quite faultlessly already. 

Sticking-up collars must be condemned. In 
so far as they stick up they are inconvenient, 
and necessitate some fastening at the back of 
the neck to keep the tie in place, whereas the 
turned-down collar keeps the tie in place, and 
does not present a stiff edge to the cheek or 
throat. 

Men who care to dress with any regard to 
principle—in other words, with taste—will easily 
think out other details, or see modifications in 
the views expressed above, which we should be 
sorry to put as dogmas, though they may serve 
to set us thinking and discussing. 

Some of the reformers call for more color in 
men’s apparel. This is a thing to be desired, 
but also to be adopted with caution. To run into 
colors because a black coat does not look well 
in a picture—an objection frequently made to 
black—would be rash, The reason given against 
black is insufficient if black looks well in actual 
life, as on the whole it may be said to do. Still, 
it is probable that with careful artistic guidance, 
such as will not come all at once, men might use 
more color than they do. In this we want a 
guide, such as Morris has been to us in carpets 
and wall-papers. But it is not often that a poet 
will turn his thoughts seriously to such matters. 

Texture is another matter which will have to 
be carefully considered. There are subtle difficul- 
ties connected with this, as all ladies know, and 
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subtle successes to be won. Between velvet and 
silk of the same shade there may be sufficient 
difference in effect to make or mar a costume, 
But here we are on the threshold of the milliner 
and dressmaker, and therefore pause discreetly. 





ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Youne Moruer, E. M. C., Inqursrror, M. M. F., A 
Youna Mama, Constant Reaper, Perrisxep Mo- 
Ture, Sussortmer, anp C, A. C.—Your inquiries about 
children’s clothes are answered in the New York Fash- 
ions of the present number 


Buvr-rvepo Susir.—in this 





country a young man 
generally secures the lady's consent to be his wife be- 
fore asking that of her father. If you read the Bazar 
you must have seen that it has repeatedly said that a 
lady does not take a gentleman's arm in the daytime 
unless they are engaged. 
Curiosity.—Directions for transferring embroidery 
desigus were given in Bazar No. 48, Vol. X11. 
Marit J.—A “high tea” is merely a hearty tea, or a 
meal which has both the characteristics of dinner and 


tea, as on Sunday evening in New York hot cakes and 
potatoes, cold chicken, and game are served at a high 
tea. The term arose in England, and comes from the 
hunting districts. You can write your 
a small evening party on 

Frervary. 


invitations for 





our visi 


It would not be polite to offer a your g 





gentleman the use of an up. It would bea 
commentary upon his way of eating 

Brunetre.—A lady would not ask a gentleman 
whom she did not know to drive with her. If she 


asked one whom she did know, and she were driving, 
he would get in at her left, of course. Young ladies 
of nineteen are prettier without ear-rings or other or- 
naments, Nineteen is an orn itself. Deep 
crimson, yellow, and scarlet hest colors for a 
brunette. If she is sh« 
high narrow hat. 


ament ot 
ire the 


rt and stout, she should wear a 





Dew-Dror.—No ; never wear gold with half mourn- 
ing. When you put on gold your mourning is at an 
end. 

[oLantar.—It would be very kind for you to call on 
your sick neighbor, and not at all intrusive, 

Evrrree.—Let the invitations be in the mother’s 


name. A good formula is this: ‘‘ Mrs, Mason requests 


the pleasure of Mr. Bronson’s company on Thursday 
evening at eight o'clock. 


Dancing No young lady 


should ever iasue ne if it 


can be helped. 


invitations in her 


own ha 


Catier.—Send your card in an er ope to the lady 
who asked you to the wedding, and after your term of 
mourning has expired make a personal call. 

$aiLer H.—As soon as you feel able to write a note, 
it is very proper to thank 
of condolence. 


M. W.—There is usu 


your friends for their notes 


lly no notice taken of the cards 





of bride and groom unt ne is etocall. Fora 
wedding invitation one should send cards by post, if 
too far off to ¢ 

Crerieste G. Mack et skirt 





r one of dark 


gray velvet, will be very handsome with your polonaise 
as if Is now trimmer 

Nove.ty.—Do not alter vour silk skirt, but add a 
polonaise of tan-colored cashmere for spring, or of 
gay foulard for summer. 1 Bazar is not given 
away for a year to those who | subscribed to it for 


Colored 


coverings are fashionable 


five years. bed to match 





furniture 


Z 


»f muslin and 






antique lace laid over co 
Po.ty.—Your sample is 
similar to that which is be 


of an 
, though not pre- 


Zyuipure lace old atvle 
ing revived 
cisely like it, as the new lace has Spanish lace figures 





on guipure ground. Black cashmere, camel’s-hair, and 
Surahs will be trimmed with guipure lace for Spring 
suits. 

Martan.—Maroon plush or f vith a wide border 
like your olive felt sample will be pretty for all the 
covers you mention. 

Mrs. J. H. B.—Get tan-colored chuddah for your 




















spring wool suit. Use cashmere of the same shade 
or else pongee with your silk s imple, and brighten it 
with some dark garnet satin. Address as hitherto. 

Op Sunsoriser.—Use your dark red goods for a pe- 
lisse or redingote, and put the Sp h lace down the 
fronts and up the open seam of the back, letting the 
lace lie on the goods as a border, w he scalloped 
edge turned upward. This will answer for either 
house or street with vour blac} 

M. W. 8.—Read description of a or waist for 
invalids given in the New York ons of a late 
number of the Bazar. You can also h basques 
fitted in the back, and omit taking up the darts of the 
fronts. Then wear a belt ribbon of velvet or of satin, 
and tie it as loosely as you please around the waist. 
The box-pleated hunting jackets are very pretty made 
this way, with the velvet belt passing under the three 
pleats of the back, and tied outs f the front pleats 
to conform the fronts easily to the figure. Over-skirts 
with an apron draped very low in front are becoming 
to stout figures. 

A. B. C.—The Jersey suits mentioned are woven in 
blouse or shirt shapes, or else the elastic woo! webbing 
known as Jersey cloth is cut into these garments. 
Brown and dark bine are the colors that are being 
most used at the furnishing houses for boys’ spring 
suits. 

Sxow Birep.—The initials represented in Bazar No. 
46, Vol. XV., are suitable for tabie-linen, and you are 
advised in the description given there to use colored 
cotton or washing s for table-liner 

Munistee’s Wirr.—Plain silk mittens with fancy 
cufts are liked best. You might use your velvet pieces 
for a mosaic quilt, or if you have not enough for a 
quilt you might make a patchwork cover for a chair, 
ottoman, Or sofa pillow 

L. L. L.—Get some red and black brocade to com- 
bine with your black Surah silk, and trim it with 
Spanish lace, or else use red Surah with black lace 


laid upon it. 


Boston.—An “at home” is an invitation to you to 
call on the writer, either day or evening, as the card 
may specify. If Mrs. Jones sends you her card with, 
“Mrs. Jones, at home Thursdaysin February. Tea at 
four,” it may mean a crowded or a sinall reception, but 


your course is the same in either You go in street 
dress, with a bonnet, and make a call; a light refresh- 
meat of tea and cake is served. With « large acquaint 

ance it would be impossible to announce such a fact 
without cards. An means a 
large informal party, a sort of reception which is not 
a ball. It is 
proper for a lady to write this invitation on her visit- 
ing-card, but “‘ regrets” should never be written on a 
visiting-card. Many ladies who always stay at home 
on a certain day have only “ Thursday” printed on 
their cards. You call, then, between three and six. 
If they keep open house in the evening, “* Thursday 
evenings” would be engraved or written on the card. 


evening ‘“‘at home” 


One does not wear a bonnet at these. 
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I SHOULD NOT CARE. 
By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


I sHovLp not care though spring delayed 

To lure wild flowers from woodland nooks, 
Though the rose within its calyx staid, 

And frosts detained the singing brooks, 
Though leaf nor rain-fed violet 
Showed where their fragrant feet were set, 
If you loved me still: should I repine 
Though spring-time made no sign? 


I should not care though summer came 
With shining showers and balmy dew, 
Filling the world with her perfumed flame, 
With her lilting bards and fairy crew 

Of rosy petals and wingéd seeds, 

With her troop of prankish weeds, 

If you loved me not: why should I care 
Though heaven and earth were fair? 





“THE WRECK OF THE 
‘MINOTAUR,” 
See illustration on double page. 


HE esteem with which he has inspired his 
brother painters, and the rank which, after 
a novitiate of more than sixty years, he has ob- 
tained in art literature, demonstrate that what- 
ever else Joseph Mallard William Turner may 
have been, he was a great genius. No landscape 
painter that ever lived has been more studied 
and more praised by those whose study and 
praise are worth something; and art criticism, 
whose principles are simply generalizations from 
the methods of artists whose works artists study 
and praise, is, in the department of landscape, 
mere indebted to Turner than to any other man, 
We take, therefore, great pleasure in presenting 
to our readers—-and particularly to those of our 
readers who care for art—the superb engraving of 
“The Wreck of the Minotaur.” Nor is this plea- 
sure lessened by the fact that the engraving is a 
picture more impressive than even the original oil- 
painting itself. Like several of Turner’s most im- 
portant canvases, “The Wreck of the Minotaur,” 
now in Lord Yarborough’s collection, has suffered 
from the decay that might have been expected 
in pigments too variously mixed with oils, water, 
wax, and varnish. The once transparent grays 
have become dark and opaque, and the entire sur- 
face of the painting has resolved itself into three 
perpendicular divisions of brown tones of differ- 
ent degrees, so that the original color is altogeth- 
er a matter of conjecture. That noble master- 
piece, “‘ The Building of Carthage,” which Turner 
directed should be hung in the London National 
Gallery next to a landscape by Claude, and as a 
perpetual challenge to him, has experienced a 
similar humiliation at the hands of Time; and 
that famous ‘ Lake of Geneva,” which, when first 
shown to the British public, stood as the utmost 
exponent of Turnerian transparency and glow of 
color, is now only a beautiful ruin, Was it be- 
cause the master himself was distrustful of the 
endurance of his painted work that he so early, 
persistently, and intelligently arranged for the 
production of engravings of it, and even in some 
instances handled the burin with his own fingers ? 
If so, events have proven his sagacity. The cre- 
ations of his brush disintegrate, and will continue 
to do so; but the engraver’s reproductions of them 
perpetuate his fame, because artists prize them. 
“The Wreck of the Minotaur,” however, pre- 
sents an especial attraction. At the time of its 
production Turner had travelled extensively in 
France, in Switzerland, and in the Rhine lands; 
had cultivated the warmest friendship for the 
rural scenery of England and Wales, whither he 
had gone a hundred times as an illustrator for 
books and periodicals ; had been elected a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy, and its Professor of 
Perspective; had begun to publish that marvel- 
lous series of drawings now known to the world 
as the Liber Studiorum ; and had become recog- 
nized by the chosen few as the first landscapist 
of his age. The usual preliminary studies and 
tentative efforts of his earlier years—or, to use the 
patois of the critics, his “first period,” when he 
had played and painted with Girtin, had lost his 
insane mother, had been misunderstood by his 
father, the hair-dresser, had copied the marines 
of Vandervelde, had imitated the old masters, 
and had gone a respectable distance in applying 
the principles he had learned to the production 
of original compositions—were over. He was thir- 
ty-five years old, prosperous, self-reliant, sane, not 
yet attempting to re-arrange nature on the basis 
of dreams or brutal challenges, and not yet col- 
or-blind. Into the poetry of land and sea and 
sky, the mystery of light and shade, the glory of 
color, he would, to be sure, enter still further by- 
and-by: “‘ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage” and “ The 
Old Téméraire” were yet tocome. But‘‘TheFrosty 
Morning,” which perhaps more than any other 
of his works had stimulated his professional bro- 
thers, was only three years distant, if we reckon by 
the date of its first public exhibition, and possi- 
bly was already on the easel; and “ The Southern 
Coast,” which, by being engraved, was the first 
picture to carry his good name far and wide. 
“ The Crossing of the Brook,” that spacious land- 
scape to which the author was so partial; and 
some of the brightest of his mythological sub- 
jects, notedly “The Building of Carthage,” al- 
ready mentioned, are almost contemporaneous 
with “The Wreck of the Minotaur.” 
Concerning this composition the late Admiral 
Bowles, of the British navy, distinguished himself 
by the expert opinion that “no ship or boat could 
live in such a sea.” True enough; and perhaps 
within the next minute every member of the toss- 
ing craft will be swamped. The majestic might 
of the sea, compared with the weakness of man 
and of man’s works, is the impression which the 
picture leaves upon the beholder. In his best 
intings — water-colors not less than oils— 
ner expresses sentiment, not like Cordt by ig- 





noring details, nor like Holman Hunt by worship- 
ping them, but by ennobling them. As for the 
fantastic impossibilities of his later productions, 
they may be forgiven in so great a genius, or 
rather may be respected for their strength, if 
they can not be admired for their soundness. 

The first Turner paintings brought to this coun- 
try were those purchased by Mr. James Lenox, of 
New York city, and now hanging in the Lenox 
Gallery. They are entitled respectively, “sunset 
off Staffa” and “A Coast Scene.” Mr. John 
Taylor Johnston bought of Mr. Ruskin the 
“Slave Ship,” which had been exhibited in the 
London Royal Academy in 1840 under the title 
“Slavers throwing Overboard the Dead and Dy- 
ing: Typhoon coming on,” and is now owned 
in Boston. The gallery of Vassar College also 
contains an example of Turner’s brush-work, 
and Mr. Thomas Moran has an excellent speci- 
men of Turner’s truest style. 





WHEN THE ARCHITECT IS 
SELECTED. 


HE modern Renaissance has grown s0 rapid- 
ly and created such a wide-spread interest in 
art that some acquaintance with architecture and 
its minor allies is gradually becoming a recognized 
part of a liberal education. Hence even those 
who have little real sympathy with the movement 
seek to obtain a slight idea of what it all means, 
or, failing that, to get a knowledge of art slang 
sufficient to enable them to converse without dan- 
ger of making serious slips. They read up about 
dados and friezes, opalescent glass and tiles, 
Queen Anne and sincerity, until they see one 
thing clearly—that if they wish houses suited to 
their new ideas they must give themselves into 
the hands of some man who has made these things 
his life study. They decide to do so, and now 
begin their troubles. 

No one has given them any practical informa- 
tion as to the relation that should subsist between 
architect and client. This may seem a simple 
matter, but experience has shown that the lack 
of information on this subject is one of the most 
fruitful causes of trouble in building. 

Before entering upon the real subject let me 
urge you most strongly not to put off seeing your 
architect until just before you intend to build. 
Modern needs are complex and various, and a 
good plan of a house is not to be made in a month. 
It must be carefully thought over and discussed 
until the drawings represent exactly what you 
want. If the drawings are hurried through and 
the building prematurely started, one forgotten 
thing after another will crop up, you wish a 
change here and a change there, and finally, aft- 
er nearly endless worry, you will enter a completed 
house that is not what you want, and that has 
overrun the estimate. The more time you can 
let the architect have on the sketch plans, the 
more likely you are to get a house into which all 
your little peculiarities will fit. 

This being allowed, let me suppose that you, 
the chance reader, contemplate building, and have 
selected an architect in whom you have confidence. 
If you have chosen him for his cheapness mere- 
ly, Iam sorry for you, but your blood is upon your 
own head. Before going to him talk the matter 
over at home, and decide what rooms you wish, 
their general arrangement, and the amount you 
feel like spending. If you can roughly sketch a 
plan, do so. Then call upon your architect, and 
say to him: “I wish to build a house, of which 
this sketch gives an idea. I would like it of such 
and such materials, and I can spend upon it this 
amount of money. I do not wish an ultra fancy 
house, but something rather plainer and more 
reposeful than many I see. I am fond of orna- 
ment, but do not like architectural gymnastics. 
Can I build the house for my figure ?” 

He will ask you many questions, show you 
drawings of houses already built, and can soon 
tell you approximately the cost of your house as 
you desire it. If it is satisfactory, well and good ; 
but if the price is too high, let him suggest what 
changes are necessary to bring it down. If you 
are reasonable, and do not insist upon having a 
$10,000 house for $5000, you will soon agree, 
but if you do so insist you had better give up 
building. 

If you decide to go on, have a definite under- 
standing with the architect. This is a thing too 
often omitted; but you will find that a short 
agreement, stating what you are to pay him, and 
at what stage of the work each payment becomes 
due, will prevent any future misunderstanding. 
The ordinary charge of the architect for plans, 
details, specification, and superintendence is five 
per cent. on the total cost of the work; if super- 
intendence is omitted, three and a half per cent. ; 
and if only plans and specifications are furnished, 
two and a half. Preliminary sketches, if carried 
to any extent, will cost you one and one-half per 
cent., if you decide not to have working drawings 
made. Of course these charges may vary, as no 
fixed rule can be given for all cases. 

The architect will now make you preliminary 
sketches, which consist of plans and elevaticns 
drawn roughly to a small scale, with perhaps a 
sketch perspective. These you must take home 
and study, for the real planning is done in them, 
and you may have quite a number before all is 
satisfactory. Be sure that all is satisfactory be- 
fore going further, for changes now are in order, 
but an apparently simple change in a finished 
set of plans may involve an entire redrawing and 
consequent charge. I recall one case where en- 
larging the hall fire-place necessitated re-arran- 
ging the staircase ; this interfered with the rooms, 
and the whole set of plans had to be thrown aside 
and new ones made. The more compact the plan, 
the harder to alter any one point and leave the 
rest untouched. I do not mean to say that every- 
thing is settled on the sketch drawings. The 
working drawings may differ widely from them, 
and should be seen and criticised while still in 





pencil. Having assured yourself that the paper 
holds the house as you wish it, have a rough draft 
of the specification made. This should contain a 
minute description of all the materials that are 
to go into the house, and the manner in which the 
work is to be done. Examine it and the draw- 
ings together; see that nothing is omitted, and 
have the drawings finished in ink, and a fair copy 
of the specification made. If your architect is 
competent, and you yourself are not of a fickle 
turn of mind, there will be no “extras.” The 
whole thing lies in knowing exactly what you 
want before you begin to build. 

So far no one has had to do with your house 
but yourself and your architect, but it is time for 
the contractors to appear. Detail drawings may 
or may not be made before estimates are obtain- 
ed, though it is better that they should be, in con- 
tract work, as the builder, having them before 
him, can make a more accurate estimate of the 
cost, and will have no excuse, when the building 
goes up, to claim that the architect is calling for 
more elaborate work than originally intended ; 
nor can he then, if he gets behindhand, say that 
he is waiting for drawings. Detail drawings are 
commonly full size, and, as the name implies, give 
particulars of form and construction. There is 
not a moulding about your house but will have 
its detail. 

Let your architect select the builders. Many 
will apply to you for a chance. Refer them to 
him, and let him decide, for he is better able to 
judge of their fitness. Do not .let Tom, Dick, 
and Harry estimate on the job, but let three or 
four in each branch, men of known honesty and 
skill, be invited to bid, and unless their bids are 
very high or very low, give one of them the con- 
tract. Beware, as you would of the plague, of 
insisting upon giving the job to some jerry build- 
er because he is cheap. No man can get honest 
work from a scamp, and your architect must be 
either inexperienced or a scamp himself if he 
does not refuse to superintend a job given to 
such a one. Value for value the world over, and 
you will get no more for your money than you 
pay for, though all may be fair on the surface— 
for a time. 

When the contractors are chosen, the architect 
will draw up the contracts between you, and a 
copy of each contract should be filed in the 
County Clerk’s office to prevent any annoyance 
from liens, ete. 

Now for the most important piece of advice, 
and the one most difficult for most men to fol- 
low. Your architect is your authorized agent 
with the contractors, and must have sole and en- 
tire charge. All yonr orders must go through 
him to the workmen, and if you are dissatisfied 
with anything, or wish some alteration, you must 
go to the architect, not to the mason or carpen- 
ter. You do not know them in the matter, or 
they you. The architect is the master-builder. 
More of the trouble and extra cost of building 
comes from the owner interfering with the work- 
men than from any other cause, as any architect 
or honest builder will tell you. Watch the works, 
note what you do not like, and speak of it to the 
architect ; this is your right, and in some sense 
your duty; but keep away from the contractors. 
Not only does receiving orders from more than 
one man confuse a person, but the ordinary con- 
tractor, if he finds he can talk to the owner and 
influence him, will do it constantly, and seldom 
to his own disadvantage. Should the contractor 
find some real or fancied error, and come to you 
about it, refer him at once to the architect, to 
whom it was his duty to have gone in the first 
place. The contractor who goes to the owner 
rather than the architect has a ragged-edged axe 
to grind, and the owner’s nose is apt to meet the 
stone if he attempts to do the turning. 

If you fear lest the architect bring extras upon 
you, insert a clause in the contracts to the effect 
that no extra whatsoever will be allowed except 
for a genuine addition to the work, and that the 
contractor, before doing such extra work, must 
obtain a written order from the architect stating 
cost, said order to be countersigned by you. No 
order, no pay. This will protect you, as no or- 
der for extras is good without your signature; 
will protect the architect from your interference, 
as his written order is needful; and will save the 
contractor any dispute as to the amount due him. 

Under this head come payments to the con- 
tractors under the original contracts. These 
should, under no circumstances, be made unless 
the contractor presents the architect’s certificate, 
which shows that a certain amount of work having 
been done, a certain amount of money is due. I 
have seen cases in which breaking this rule has 
brought on not only great trouble, but lawsuits. 
Interference with the contractors, giving them 
money before a certificate was due, because they 
“had payments to meet,” bronght on such a state 
of things that the contracts were no longer bind- 
ing. An owner acting thus is certain to delay 
the work, is likely to run up the cost of his build- 
ing without suspecting it, and, should there be 
legal trouble, will find that his having broken the 
contract is no small matter to him, For the pro- 
tection of his client no architect should allow 
him to interfere in any way with the contractors. 
There can not be two “ bosses”; and if you are 
so constituted that you can not help interfering, 
your architect should tell you honestly that either 
you or he must step out. Guide the work your- 
self, or let your architect do it,for both of you 
can not do it at once. 

May I add, as a side remark, that. many a fine 
house is spoiled by incongruous mantels, gas fix- 
tures, and decoration that the owner puts in with- 
out consultation with the architect ? These finish- 
ing touches often make or mar the whole, and 
the hand that designed the house should be felt 
even to the furnishing. 

To sum up: Make up your mind what you wish 
to have and to spend, and if the two do not agree, 
either take what your money will pay for or do 
not build. Choose an architect in whom yon 





have confidence, and have a distinct understand- 
ing with him. Do not be in a hurry, but be sat- 
isfied with the sketches before having working 
drawings made. Get an honest contractor, pay 
him a fair price, and do not interfere with him. 
Have every step arranged beforehand, and com- 
mitted to paper, and pay no money except upon 
certificate. And do not forget that from the mo- 
ment your architect is engaged to superintend he 
alone has the right to give orders to workmen. 
If you follow these few hints, there is no rea- 
son why your house should cost you a cent be- 
yond the estimated price, or why it should cause 
you more worry than getting a new suit of clothes. 


YOLANDE- 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avutuor or “Snanpon Betis,” “ Macteop or Dare,” 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE AMBASSADOR. 





Now Jack Melville, or Melville of Monaglen, as 
Mrs, Bell (with her own dark purposes always in 
view) proudly preferred to call him, had not only 
decided that the Master of Lynn should know 
that Yolande’s mother was alive, but he had also 
undertaken himself to tell him all the facts of 
the case, to Mr. Winterbourne’s great relief. Ac- 
cordingly, one afternoon he gave the school-chil- 
dren a half-holiday, and walked over to Lynn. 
He met the Master at the wooden bridge adjoin- 
ing Lynn Towers, and also the dog-cart conveying 
Mrs. Graham back to Fort Augustus. 

“ There she goes,” said young Leslie, sardonic- 
ally, as he regarded the disappearing vehicle. 
“She is a well-intentioned party. She thinks she 
can talk people over. She thinks that when 
people are in a temper they will listen to com- 
mon-sense, And she hasn’t even now learned a 
lesson. She thinks she would have succeeded 
with more time; but of course she has to get 
back to Inverstroy. And she still believes she 
would have had her own way if she had had a 
day or two to spare.” 

“What is the matter?” 

“Oh, nothing much,” said the other, carelessly. 
“Only his lordship in a fury at the idea of my 
marrying the daughter of a Radical. And of course 
it isn’t the slightest use pointing out that Mr. 
Winterbourne’s Radicalism generally consists in 
opposing what is really a Radical government; 
and it isn’t the slightest use pointing out that 
politics don’t run in the blood, and that Yolande 
has no more wish to destroy the British Consti- 
tution than [have. However, what is the conse- 
quence? They can fight it out amongst them- 
selves.” 

But Melville did not seem inclined to treat the 
matter in this off-hand way. His thoughtful 
face was more grave than was its wont. Aftera 
second or two he said: 

“Look here, Archie, I have got something to 
say to you. Will you walk along the strath a 
bit?” 

“You are going to try the loch ?” said the Mas- 
ter, observing that his companion had his fish- 
ing-rod under his arm. 

“ Yes, for an hour or so, if they are rising.” 

“T will come and manage the boat for you, 
then,” said the other, good-naturedly. 

“Then we can go on together to Allt-nam-ba. 
You are dining there, I suppose.” 

“Well, no,” said young Leslie, with a trifle of 
embarrassment. 

“ But I was told I should meet you.” 

“T was asked. Well, you see, the lodge is 
smail, and it isn’t fair to overcrowd it, and give 
Yolande so much more housekeeping trouble. 
Then Macpherson may come down from Inverness 
any afternoon almost to arrange about the Glen- 
dyerg march. We have come to a compromise 
about that—anything is better than a lawsuit— 
and the gully just above the watcher’s bothy re- 
mains ours, which is the chief thing.” 

But Melville was not to be put off. 
this young man. 

““ What is the real reason of your not going up 
to Allt-nam-ba this evening ?” 

“ Well, I will tell you, if you want to know. 
The real reason is that my people have treated 
the Winterbournes badly, and I am ashamed of 
it, and I don’t want to go near the place more than 
Ican help. If they imagine we are all very busy 
at Lynn, that may be some excuse for neither my 
father nor my aunt having had the common ci- 
vility to call at the lodge. But I am afraid Mr. 
Winterbourne suspects the true state of affairs, 
and of course that puts me into rather a difficult 
position when I am at Allt-nam-ba; and when 
you see a difficult position before you, the best 
thing you can do is not to step into it.” 

“And do you expect everything to be made 
smooth and comfortable for you ?” said Melville, 
almost angrily. “ Don’t you expect to have any 
trouble at all in the world? When you meet the 
difficulties of life, is your only notion to turn 
away and run from them ?” 

“Yes, as fast as I can and as far as I ean. 
Look here, Jack, different people have different 
views: it doesn’t follow that you are right be- 
cause you look at things not asI do, You think 
common-sense contemptible; I think Quixotism 
contemptible: it cuts both ways, you see. I say 
distinctly that a man who accepts trouble when 
he can avoid it is an ass. I know there are lots 
of women who like woe, who relish it and revel 
in it. There are lots of women who enjoy no- 
thing so much as a funeral—the blinds all down, 
a mysterious gloom in the rooms, and weeping re- 
lations fortifying themselves all day long against 
their grief by drinking glasses of muddy port- 
wine and eating buns. Well, I don’t. I don’t 


He knew 
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like woe. I believe in what a young Scotch fel- 
low said to me one morning on board ship when 
we were on the way out—I think he was a bag- 
man from Glasgow—at all events he came up 
to me with an air of profound conviction on his 
face, and said, ‘ Man, it’s a seeckening thing to be 
seeck!’ Well, that is the honest way of looking 
at it. And although I am arguing not so much 
with you as with Polly, still I may as well say to 
you what I said to her when she wanted me to do 
this, that, and the other thing: ‘No; if those 
people don’t see it would be to their interest and 
to everybody’s interest that this marriage should 
take place, they are welcome to their opinion. I 
sha’n’t interfere. I don’t mean to have any do- 
mestic squabble if I can help it. I prefer a quiet 
life.’” 

By this time they had reached the boat, which 
they dragged down to the water and shoved off, 
the Master of Lynn good-naturedly taking the 
oars, It was a pleasant, warm afternoon, and it 
looked a likely afternoon for fishing besides ; but 
it was in a very silent and absent fashion that 
Jack Melville put his rod together and began to 
look over his casts. This speech of the young 
Master’s was no revelation to him; he had known 
all that before. But, coming in just at this mo- 
ment, it seemed to make the task he had under- 
taken more and more difficult and dangerous; 
and indeed there flashed across his mind once or 
twice some wild doubt as to the wisdom of his 
decision, although that decision had not been 
arrived at without long and anxious considera- 
tion. 

And it was in a very perfunctory way that he 
began to throw out the flies upon the water, inso- 
much that one or two rises he got he missed 
through carelessness in striking. In any case the 
trout were not rising freely, and so at length he 
said : 

“ Archie, would you mind rowing over to the 
other side? One of the shepherds sent me word 
that the char have come there, and Miss Winter- 
bourne has never seen one. I only want one or 
two to show her what they are like; I don’t sup- 
pose they will be worth cooking just now.” 

“ But you have no bait.” 

“T can manage with the fly, I think.” 

And so they rowed away across the pretty loch 
on this placid afternoon, the while Melville took 
off the cast he had been using, substituting three 
sea-trout flies of the most brilliant hues. Then, 
when they had got to the other side, Melville 
made for a part of the shore where the banks 
seemed to go very sheer down; and then pro- 
ceeded to throw the flies over a particular part 
of the water, allowing them slowly to sink. It 
was an odd sort of fly-fishing, if it could be de- 
scribed as fly-fishing at all. For after the cast 
had been allowed to sink some couple of yards 
or so, the flies were slowly and cautiously trailed 
along; then there was a curious sensation as if 
an eel were swallowing something at the end of 
the line—very different from the quick snap of 
a trout—and then, as he carefully wound in the 
reel there appeared in the water a golden-yellow 
thing, not fighting for its life as a trout would, 
but slowly, oilily circling this way and that until 
a scoop of the small landing-net brought the le- 
thargic, feebly flopping, but beautifully golden- 
and-red-spotted fish into the boat. When he 
had got the two that he wanted he had done with 
that: it was not sport. And then he sat down 
in the stern of the boat, and his rod was idle. 

“ Archie,” said he, “there is something better 
in you than you profess.” 

“Oh, come,” said the other, “ char-fishing isn’t 
exciting, but it is better than a lecture.” 

“ This is serious,” said the other, quietly ; “ you 
yourself will admit that when I tell you.” 

And then, very cautiously at first, and rather 
in a roundabout way, he told him the whole sad 
story, begging him not to interrupt until he had 
finished, and trying to invoke the young man’s 
pity and sympathy for what those people had suf- 
fered, and trying to put their action in a natural 
light, and trying to make clear their motives. 
Who was to blame —the indiscreet sister who 
had invented the story, or the foolishly affection- 
ate father who could not confess the truth—he 
would not say; he would rather turn to consider 
what they had attempted and succeeded in secur- 
ing—that the beautiful child-nature of this girl 
should grow up untainted with sorrow and hu- 
miliation and pain. 

The Master of Lynn heard him patiently to the 
end, without any expression of surprise or any 
other emotion. Then he said: 

“T suppose, Jack, you have been asked to tell 
me all this; most likely you are expected to take 
ananswer. Well, my answer is clear, Nothing 
in the world would induce me to have anything 
to do with such a system, or conspiracy, or what- 
ever it may be called. You may think the in- 
curring of all this suffering is fine; I think it is 
folly. But that is not the point. Iam not going 
to judge them. I have to decide for myself, and 
I tell you frankly I am not such a fool as to bring 
any skeleton into my cupboard. I don’t want 
my steps dogged; I don’t want to have to look 
at the morning paper with fear. If I had mar- 
ried and found this out afterward, I shouJd have 
said I had been grossly deceived ; and now, with 
my eyes open, I consider I should be behaving 
very badly toward my family if I let them in for 
the possibility of any scandal or disgrace.” 

“Why, man, how could there be any such 
thing?” Melville exclaimed; but he was inter- 
rupted. 

“T let you have your say; let me have mine. 
There is no use beating about the bush. I can 
have nothing to do with any such thing ; I am not 
going to run the risk of any public scandal while 
it can be avoided.” 

“What would you do, then, if you were in Win- 
terbourne’s position ?” 

“What would I do? What I would not do 
would be to incur a life-long martyrdom, all for 
a piece of sentimental folly.” 





“But what would you do? I want to know 
what you would do.” 

“T would lock the woman up in a lunatic asy- 
lum. Certainly I would. Why should such a 
system of terrorism be permitted? It is per- 
fectly absurd.” 

“You can not lock her up in a lunatic asylum 
unless she is a lunatic, and the poor creature does 
not seem to be that—not vet, at least.” 

“T would lock her up in a police cell, then.” 

“ And would that prevent exposure ?” 

“At all events, it would prevent her going 
down and lying in wait for him in Westminster 
Palace Yard. But that is not the point. It is 
not what I would do in his place ; it is what I am 
going to do in my own. And that is clear 
enough. I have had enough bother about this 
business ; I am not going to have any more. I 
am not going to have any secrets and mysteries. 
I am not going to submit to any terrorism. Be- 
fore I marry Yolande Winterbourne all that affair 
of that lunatic creature must be arranged, and 
arranged so that every one may know of it without 
fear and trembling and dissimulation.” 

“The message is definite,” said Melville, ab- 
sently, as his companion took up the oars and be- 
gan to row across to the other side of the loch. 

It was characteristic of this man that he should 
now begin and try to look at this declaration from 
young Leslie’s point of view, and endeavor to 
convince himself of its reasonableness; for he 
had a general wish to approve of people and 
their ways and opinions, having in the long-run 
found that that was the most comfortable way 
of getting along in the world. And this that the 
Master had just said was, regarded from his own 
position, distinctly reasonable. There could be 
no doubt that Mr. Winterbourne had had his life 
perverted and tortured mainly through his trying 
to hide this secret from his daughter ; and it was 
but natural that a young man should be unwill- 
ing to have his own life clouded over in like man- 
ner. Even John Shortlands had not sought to 
defend his friend when he told the story to Mel- 
ville. As for himself—that is, Melville—well, he 
could not honestly approve of what Mr. Winter- 
bourne had done—ezcept when he heard Yolande 
laugh. 

They rowed over to the other side in silence, and 
there got out. 

“T hope I did not use any harsh terms, Jack,” 
the younger man said. “But the thing must be 
made clear.” 

“1 have been wondering,” said the other, 
“whether it would not have been better if I had 
held my tongue. I don’t see how either you or 
your wife could ever have heard of it.” 

“T think it would have been most dishonorable 
of you to have known that and to have kept it 
back from me.” 

“Oh, you do?” 

“ Most distinctly I do.” 

“There is some consolation in that. I thought 
was perhaps acting the part of an idle busy- 
body, who generally only succeeds in making mis- 
chief. And I have been wondering what is the 
state of the law. I really don’t know. I don’t 
know whether a magistrate would consider the 
consumption of those infernal drugs to be drunk- 
enness; and I don’t even know whether you can 
compulsorily keep in confinement one who is a 
confirmed drunkard.” 

“ You may very well imagine that I don’t want 
to have anything to do with police courts and po- 
lice magistrates, or with lunatic asylums either, 
when I get married,” said young Leslie, when they 
had pulled the boat up on the bank. “ But this 
I am sure of, that you can always get sufficient 
protection from the law from annoyances of that 
sort, if you choose to appeal to it. On the other 
hand, if you don’t, if vou try to shelter people 
from having their deserts, if you go in for private 
and perfectly hopeless remedies, then you have 
to stand the consequences. I declare to you that 
nothing would induce me to endure for even a 
week the anxiety that seems to have haunted 
Winterbourne for years and years.” 

“But then he is so desperately fond of Yo- 
lande, vou see,” Jack Melville said, with a glance. 

Leslie flushed slightly. 

“I think you are going too far.” 

“Oh, I hope not. I only stated a fact. Come, 
now, Archie,” he said, in his usual friendly way, 
“call your common-sense to you, that you are so 
proud of. You know I feel myself rather respon- 
sible. I don’t want to think I have made any 
mischief—” 

“You have made no mischief. I say you would 
have acted most dishonorably if you had kept 
this back.” 

“ Well, now, take a rational view of the situa- 
tion. No doubt you are vexed and annoyed by 
the opposition at home. That is natural. No 
one likes his relatives to object when he knows 
that he has the right and the power to choose for 
himself. But don’t transfer your annoyance over 
that matter to this, which is quite different. Con- 
sider yourself married, and living at Allt-nam-ba 
or at Lynn; how can the existence of this poor 
creature affect you in any way? And, moreover, 
the poor woman can not live long—” 

“She might live long enough to break some 
more windows, and get everybody’s name into the 
paper,” said he. “ You don’t suppose we should 
always be living in the Highlands ?” 

“‘T want you to come along with me now to the 
lodge; and you can say that, after all, you found 
you could come to dinner—there never were 
people so charmingly free from ceremony of any 
kind; and after dinner you will tell Mr. Winter- 
bourne that certainly you yourself might not have 
been prepared to do what he has done during these 
years for Yolande’s sake, and perhaps that you 
could not approve of it; but that for the short 
time likely to elapse you would be content also 
to keep silence; and you might even undertake 
to live in the Highlands until death should re- 
move that poor creature and all possible source 
of annoyance. That would be a friendly, natu- 
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ral, humane sort of thing to do, and he would be 
grateful to you. You owe him a little. He is 
giving you his only daughter; and you need not 
be afraid—he will make it easy for you to buy 
back Corrievreak and do all the other things you 
were speaking of. I think you might do that.” 

“ Midsummer madness!” the other exclaimed, 
with some show of temper. “I can’t imagine 
how you could expect such a thing. Our family 
is old enough to be haunted by a ghost, and we 
haven’t started one yet; but when we do start 
one, it won’t be a police-court sort of ghost, I can 
assure you. It is hard luck enough when one of 
one’s own relatives goes to the bad—l’ve seen 
that often enough in families; but voluntarily 
to take over some one else’s relative who has 
gone to the bad, without even the common pro- 
tection of the policeman and the magistrate—no, 
thanks!” 

“Then that is your message, I suppose.” 

“Most distinctly. I am not going into any 
conspiracy of secrecy and terrorism — certainly 
not. I told you that I liked a quiet life. I am 
not going to bother about other people’s family 
affairs—assuredly I am not going to submit to 
any persecution or any possibility of persecution, 
however remote, about them.” 

“ Very well.” 

“Don’t put it harshly. I wish to be reasona- 
ble. I say they have been unreasonable and fool- 
ish, and | don’t want to involve myself in the 
consequences. When I marry, I surely must have, 
as every human being in the country has, the right 
to appeal to the law. I can not have my mouth 
gagged by their absurd secrets.” 

“Very well.” 

“ And I fancy,” the Master of Lynn added, as 
his eye caught a figure that had just come in 
sight, far away up the strath, “that that is Yo- 
lande Winterbourne herself. You need not say 
that I had seen her before I left.” And so he 
turned and walked away in the direction of Lynn 
Towers. 

And was this indeed Yolande? Well, he would 
meet her with an unclouded face, for she was 
quick to observe; and all his talk would be about 
the golden char, and the beautiful afternoon, and 
the rubber of whist they sometimes had now aft- 
er dinner. And yet he was thinking. 

“I wonder if my way would do,” he was say- 
ing to himself as he still regarded that advancing 
figure. ‘“ Perhaps it is Quixotic, as Archie would 
say. Statistics are against me, and statistics are 
horribly sure things, but sometimes they don’t 
apply to individual cases. Perhaps I have no 
business to interfere. No matter; this evening 
at least she shall go home to dinner with a light 
heart. She does not know that I am going to 
give her my Linnea borealis.” 

The tall figure now advancing to him was un- 
doubtedly that of Yolande, and he guessed that 
she was smiling. She had brought out for a run 
the dogs that had been left in the kennel; they 
were chasing all about the hill-side and the road 
in front of her. The light of the sunset was on 
her face. 

“Good-evening, Miss Winterbourne,” said he, 
when they met. 

“But I am going to ask you to call me Yo- 
lande,” said she, quite frankly and simply, as she 
turned to walk back with him to Allt-nam-ba; 
“for I have not many friends, and I like them 
all to call me Yolande.” 


— -_ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
A WALK HOME. 


“Bur was not that Mr. Leslie?” she said. 

“Oh yes, it was,” he answered, with an as- 
sumed air of indifference. “Yes. It is a pity 
he can not dine with you this evening.” 

“But why did he not come along now, for a 
minute even, when he was so far?” 

She certainly was surprised, and there was no- 
thing for him but to adopt the somewhat lame 
excuses that the Master in the first instance had 
offered him. 

“T think he is expecting a lawyer from Inver- 
ness,” said he, rather quickly slurring over the 
various statements, “and if he came by the aft- 
ernoon boat he would be due just about now. 
They have a good deal of business on hand just 
now at Lynn.” 

“Yes, apparently that is true,” she said, with 
rather a singular gesture—very slight, but signif- 
icant. ‘“ We have not seen anything of them.” 

“Well, you see,” he continued, in the most 
careless and cheerful way, “no doubt they know 
your father is occupied with the shooting, and 
you with your amateur housekeeping—which I 
am told is perfect. Mr. Shortlands says the lodge 
is beautifully managed.” 

“ Ah, does he ?” said she, with a quick flush of 
genuine pleasure. “I am glad to hear that. 
And it is very simple now—oh yes, for they are 
all so diligent and punctual. And now I have 
more and more time for my botany, and I am be- 
ginning to understand a little more of the ar- 
rangement, and it is interesting.” 

“I consider you have done very well,” said he 
— so well that you deserve a reward.” 

“Ah, a prize?” said she, with a laugh. “Do 
you give prizes at your school? Well, now—let 
me see—what shall I choose? A box of choco- 
lates.” 

“Did they allow you to choose your own prizes 
at Chateau Cold Floors? We don’t do that here. 
No; the reward I have in store for you is the only 
specimen I have got of the Linnea borealis—the 
only plant that bears the name of the great mas- 
ter himself, and such a beautiful plant too! I 
don’t think you are likely to find it about here. 
I got mine at Clova; but you can get everything 
at Clova.” 

“It is so kind of you!” she said; “but what 
am I to do with it?” 

“Start a herbarium. You ought to have plen- 
ty of time; if not, get up an hour earlier, You 








have a fine chance here of getting the Alpine spe- 
cies. I have got some fresh boards and drying- 
paper down from Inverness ; and I meant to lend 
you my hand-press ; but then I thought I might 
want it myself for some other purpose; and as 
Mrs. Bell was glad to have the chance of present- 
ing you with one, I said she might; it will be 
down from Inverness to-morrow.” 

“But I can not accept so much kindness—” 
she was about to protest, when he interrupted 
her. 

“You must,” he said, simply. “When people 
are inclined to be civil and kind to you, you have 
no right to snub them.” : é 

Suddenly she stopped short and faced him. 
There was a kind of mischief in her eyes. 

“Will you have the same answer,” she asked, 
slowly, and with her eyes fixed on him, “ when 
Mrs. Bell presents to you Monaglen ?” 

Despite himself a flush came over the pale, 
handsome features. 

“That is absurd,” said he, quickly. “That is 
impossible. I know the Master jokes about it. 
If Mrs. Bell has any wild dreams of the kind—” 

“If she has,” Yolande said, gravely, “if she 
wishes to be civil and kind, you have no right to 
snub her.” 

“You have caught me, I confess it,” he said, 
with a good-natured laugh, as they resumed their 
walk along the wide strath. “ But let us get back 
to the sphere of practical politics.” 

He then proceeded to give her instructions 
about the formation of a herbarium; and in this 
desultory conversation she managed very plainly 
to intimate to him that she would not have per- 
mitted him to take so much trouble had this new 
pursuit of hers been a mere holiday amusement. 
No; she hoped to make something more serious 
of it; and would it not be an admirable occupa- 
tion for her when she finally came to live in these 
wilds, where occupations were not abundant? 
And he (with his mind distraught by all sorts of 
anxieties) had to listen to her placidly talking 
about her future life there, as if that were to be 
all very plain sailing indeed. She knew of no 
trouble; and she was not the one to anticipate 
trouble. Her chief regret at present was that 
her botanizing (at least so far as the collection of 
plants was concerned) would cease in the winter. 

“ But you can not live up here in the winter !” 
he exclaimed. 

“ Why not ?” 

“You would be snowed up.” 

“Could anything be more delightful than that ?” 
she said. “Oh, 1 see it all before me—like a 
Christmas picture. Big red fires in the rooms; 
outside, the sunlight on the snow, the air cold and 
clear, and papa going away over the hard, spark- 
ling hills to shoot the ptarmigan and the white 
hares. Don’t you know, then, that papa will take 
Allt-nam-ba for all the year round when I come 
to live here? And if Duncan the keeper can live 
very well in the bothy, why not we in the lodge ? 
Oh, I assure you it will be ravishing.” 

“No, no, no; you could not attempt such a 
thing,” he said. “Why, the strath might be 
quite impassable with the snow. You might be 
cut off from the rest of the world for a fortnight 
or three weeks. You would starve.” 

“Perhaps, then, you never heard of tinned 
meats ?”’ she said, witli an air of superiority. 

“No, no; the people about here don’t do like 
that. Of course in the winter you would natu- 
rally go in to Inverness, or go south to Edinburgh, 
or perhaps have a house in London.” 

“Oh no, that is what my papa would never, 
never permit—anything but London.” 

“‘ Well, then, Inverness is a pleasant and cheer- 
ful town. And I must say this for the Master, 
that he is not at all likely to prove an absentee 
landlord, when his turn comes. He is quite as 
diligent as his father in looking after the estate; 
there won’t be any reversal of policy when he 
succeeds, as sometimes happens.” 

“Inverness ?” said she, wistfully. “ Yes: per- 
haps Inverness—perhaps here—that is what my 
papa would prefer; but London—ah, no! And 
sometimes I think he is so sadly mistaken about 
me—it is his great affection, I know—but he 
thinks if I were in London I would hear too much 
of the attacks they make on him, and I might 
read the stupidities they put into the newspapers 
about him. He is so afraid of my being annoyed 
—oh, I know, for himself he does not care—it is 
all me, me—and the trouble he will take to watch 
against small annoyances that might happen to 
me, it is terrible and pitiable, only it is so kind. 
Why should I not go to the House of Commons ? 
Do they think I care about their stupidities? I 
know they are angry because they have one man 
among them who will not be the slave of any 
party—who will not be a—a cipher, is it ?—in a 
crowd—an atom in a majority—no, but who wish- 
es to speak what he thinks is true.” 

“Oh, but, Yolande,” said he (venturing thus to 
address her for the first time), “I want you to 
tell me: do you ever feel annoyed and vexed when 
you see any attack on vour father ?” 

She hesitated; she did not like to confess. 

“Tt is a natural thing to be annoyed when you 
see stupidities of malice and spitefulness,” she 
said at length—with the fair freckled face a 
shade warmer in color than usual. 

“For I can give you a panacea for all such 
wounds, or rather an absolute shield against 
them.” 

“Can you—can you ?” she said, eagerly 

“Oh yes,” he said, in that carelessly indifferent 
way of his. “When you see anybody pitching 
into your father, in the House or in a newspaper, 
all you have to do is to recall a certain sonnet of 
Milton’s. You should bear it about with you in 
your mind; there is a fine wholesome tone of 
contempt in it; and neither persons in public life 
nor their relatives should have too great a respect 
for other people’s opinions. It is not wholesome. 
It begets sensitiveness. You should always con- 
sider that your opponents are—are—” _ 

“ Ames de boue !” said Yolande, fiercely. “That 
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“But I don’t think you would feel so much in- 
dignation as that if you would carry about this 
sonnet with you in your memory: 

‘I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs 

By the known rules of ancient liberty, 

When straight a barbarous noise environs me 

Of owls, and cuckoos, asses, apes, and dogs; 

As when those hinds that were transformed to frogs 
Railed at Latona’s twin-born progeny, 

Which after held the Sun aad Moon in fee. 

But this ie got by casting pearls to hogs, 

That baw! for freedom in their senseless mood, 
And still revolt when Truth would set them free 
License they mean when they cry Liberty; 

For who loves that must first be wise and good; 
But from that mark how far they rove we see, 
For all this waste of wealth and loss of blood.’ 


There is a good, honest, satisfactory, wholesome | 
contempt in it.” 

“Yes, yes; will you write it down for me?’ 
said she, quickly and gratefully. “Will you 
write it down for me when we get to the lodge ?” 

“If you like.” 

When they drew near to the lodge, however, 
they found that something very unusual was go- 
ing forward. The whole of the women-servants, 
to begin with, were outside, and gazing intently 
in the direction of a hill-side just above the con- 
fluence of the Dun Water and the Crooked Wa- 
ter, while the pretty Highland cook was assert- | 
ing something or other in strenuous terms. The 
moment they saw Yolande those young people 
fled into the house, like so many scurrying rab- 
bits; but Sandy, the groom, being over near the 
kennel, did not hear, and remained perched up 
on the fence, using an opera-glass which he had 
tilched from the dining-room mantel-piece. Yo- 
lande went over to him (as she had to kennel up | 
the dogs in any case), and said to him, 

“ What is the matter, Sandy ?”’ 

He very nearly dropped with fright, but in- 
stantly recovered himself, and said, with great ex- 
citement : 

“IT think they are bringing home a stag, mad- | 
am; Iam sure that is it. I was seeing the pow- | 
ny taken down to cross the burn; and it was not 
the panniers that was on him; and there is the 
chentlemen standing by the bridge, looking.” 

There certainly was a small group of figures | 
standing on the further side of that distant | 
bridge—a slim little structure slung on wires, 
and so given to oscillation that only one person 
could cross at a time. This performance, indeed, 
was now carefully going on; but what had be- 
come of the pony? Presently they saw some- | 
thing appear on the top of the bank on this side | 
of the stream. 

“It is a stag undoubtedly, Yolande,” Jack 
Melville said (he had got liold of the opera-glass), 
“and I should say a good one. Now how could 
that have come about? Never mind, I dare say 
your father will be delighted enough, and I should 
say Duncan will tune up his pipes this evening.” 

Yolande looked through the glass, and was 
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“* ARCHIE, SAID HE, ‘THERE IS SOMETHING BETTER IN YOU THAN YOU PROFESS,’” 


very much excited to see that small pony coming 
home with its heavy burden; but the gentlemen 
were now invisible, having passed behind a hil- 
lock. And so she sped into the house, fearful 
that the curiosity of the women-servants might 
have let affairs get behindhand, and determined 
that everything should be in readiness for the 
home-coming sportsmen. 

Melville was left outside; and as he regarded 


now the gillie leading the pony, and now the | 


party of people who were visible coming over the 


hillock, it was not altogether of the dead stag | 


that he was thinking. In this matter of the 
Master of Lynn he had only performed his thank- 


” ° ° | 
less duty as messenger, as it were; still, it was | 


not pleasant to have to bring back bad news. 
Sometimes he wished he had had nothing what- 
ever to do with the whole complication ; then, 
again, he reminded himself that that secret had 
been confided to him by John Shortlands unso- 
licited ; and that he, Melville, had subsequently 
done what he honestly thought best. And then 
he turned to think about Yolande. Would he 


grudge anything he could do for that beautiful | 


child-nature—to keep it clear and bright and 
peaceful? No, he could not. And then 
thought, with something of a sigh, that those 
who were the lucky ones in this world did not 
seem to place much value on the prizes that lay 
within their hands’ reach. 

The corpulent John Shortlands, as he now came 
proudly along, puffed and blowing and breathiess, 
clearly showed by his radiant face who had shot 
the stag; and at once he plunged into an account 
of the affair for the benefit of Jack Melville. He 
roundly averred that no such “ fluke” was known 
in English history. They were not out after any 
stag. No stag had any right to be there. They 
had passed up that way in the morning with the 
dogs. Nor could this have been the wounded 
stag that the shepherds had seen drinking out of 
the Allt-corrie-an-eich some four days ago. No; 
this must have been some wandering stag that 
had got startled out of some adjacent forest, and 
had taken refuge in the glen just as the shoot- 
ing party were coming back from the far tops. 
Duncan had proposed to have a try for a few 


black-game when they came down to these woods ; | 


and so, by great good luck, John Shortlands had 
put a No. 4 cartridge in his left barrel, just in 
ease an old black-cock should get up wild. Then 
he was standing at his post, when suddenly he 
heard a pattering ; a brown animal appeared with 
head high and horns thrown back; the next in- 
stant it passed him, not more than fifteen yards 
off, and he blazed at it—in his nervousness with 


the right barrel; then he saw it stumble, only for | 


a second; then on it went again, he after,it, down 
to the burn, which fortunately was rushing fed 
with the last night’s rain ; in the bed of the stream 
it stumbled again and fell, and as it struggled out 
and up the opposite bank, there being now no- 
thing but the breadth of the burn between him 
and it, he took more deliberate aim, fired, and the 


he | 


stag fell back stone-dead, its head and horns, in- 
deed, remaining partly in the water. 

Then Mr. Winterbourne, when he came along, 
seemed quite as honestly pleased at this unex- 
pected achievement as if the stag had fallen to 


his own gun; while as for Duncan, the grim sat- | 


isfaction on his face was sufficient testimony. 
“This is something like a good day’s work,” 

said he. “And I was bringing down the stag 

for Miss Winterbourne to see it before the dark, 


and now Peter will take back the powny for the | 


panniers.” 

But Jack Melville took occasion to say to him, 
aside: 

“Duncan, Miss Winterbourne will look at the 
head and horns when you have had time to take 
& sponge or a wet cloth to them, don’t you under- 
stand ?—later on in the evening, perhaps.” 

“ Very well, sir. And I suppose the gentlemen 
will be sending in the head to Mr. Macleay’s to- 
morrow? It is not a royal, but it is a very good 
head whatever.” 

“How many points—ten ?” 

“Yes, sir. It is a very good head whatever.” 


Yolande had so effectively hurried up every- | 


thing inside the lodge that when the gentlemen 
appeared for dinner it was they who were late, 
and not the dinner. And of course she was 
greatly delighted also, and all the story of the cap- 
ture of the stag had to be told over again, to 
the minutest points. And again there was a 
fierce discussion as to who should have the head 
and horns, John Shortlands being finally com- 
pelled to receive the trophy which naturally be- 
longed to him. Then a wild skirl outside in the 
dark. 

“ What is that, now?” said John Shortlands. 

“That,” said Yolande, complacently—for she 
bad got to know something of these matters— 
“is the Pibroch of Donald Dhu.” 

“That is the Pibroch of Donald Black, I sup- 
pose,” said John Shortlands, peevishly. ‘“ What 
the mischief have I to do with Donald Black? I 
want the Pibroch of John Shortlands. What is 
the use of killing a stag if you have to have 
somebody else’s pibroch played? If ever I rent 
a deer forest in the Highlands, I will have my own 
pibroch made for me, if I pay twenty pounds for it.” 

Indeed, as it turned out, there was so much 
joy diffused throughout this household by the 
slaying of the stag that Jack Melville, communing 
with himself, decided that his ill news might 
keep. He would take some other opportunity 
of telling Shortlands the result of his mission. 
Why destroy his very obvious satisfaction? It 
was a new experience for him; he had never shot 
a stag before. The cup of his happiness was 
full to the brim, and nobody grudged it him, for 
he was a sound-hearted sort of man. 

One rather awkward incident arose, however, 
out of this stag episode. In the midst of their 
dinner talk Yolande suddenly said : 

“ Papa, ought I to send a haunch of venison to 
Lynn Towers? It seems so strange to have 





neighbors, and not any compliment one way or 
the other. Should I send a haunch of venison to 
Lord Lynn 2” 

Her father seemed somewhat disturbed. 

“No, no, Yolande; it would seem absurd to 
send a haunch of venison to a man who has a 
deer forest of his own.” 

“ But it is let.” 

“Yes, I know; but no doubt the tenant will 
send in a haunch to the Towers if there is any 
occasion,” ? 

“But I know he does not, for Archie said go. 
Mr. Melville,” she said, shifting the ground of her 
appeal, “would it not be a nice compliment to 
pay toa neighbor? Is it not customary ?” 

His eyes had been fixed on the table; he did 
not raise them. 

““T—I don’t think I would,” said he, with some 
little embarrassment. ‘“ You don’t know what 
fancies old people might take. And you will 
want the venison for yourselves. Besides, Mr. 
Shortlands shot the stag; you should let him have 


| a haunch to send to his friends in the South.” 


“Oh, ys, yes, yes, certainly,” she cried, clap- 
ping her hands. “ Why did I not think of it? 
That will be much better.” 

At another time John Shortlands might have 
protested, but something in Melville’s manner 
struck him, and he did not contend that the 
haunch of venison should be sent to Lynn Towers. 

After dinner they went out into the dark, and, 
guided by the sound of the pipes, made their way 
to the spacious coach-house, which they found 
had been cleared out, and in which they found 
two of the gillies and two of the shepherds— 
great, huge, red-bearded, brawny men—dancing 
a four-some reel, while Duncan was playing as if 
he meant to send the roof off. The head and 
horns of the deer were hung up on one of the pil- 
lars of the loose-box. The place was ruddily lit 
up by two lamps, as well as a few candles; there 
was a small keg of whiskey in a dim corner. 
And Yolande thought that the Highland girls 
might just as well come over from the lodge (the 
English Jane was of no use), and very soon the 
dancing party was made much more picturesque. 
But where was the Master of Lynn, with the torch- 
light dance he had promised them on the occa- 
sion of their killing their first stag ? 

When Jack Melville was going away that night 
he was surprised to find the dog-cart outside, 
Sandy in his livery, the lamps lit, and warm rugs 
on the front seat. 

“This is not for me?” he said. 

“Tt is, indeed,” said Yolande. 

“Oh, but I must ask you to send it back. It 
is nothing for me to walk to Gress. You have 
enough work for your horses just now.” 

“The night is dark,” she said, “ and I wish you 
to drive ; you will have the light of the lamps.” 
“Why should I drive—to Gress !” he said, 

“ But I wish it,” she answered. 

And that was enough, 

(TO BR CONTINUED.) 
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Untrimmed Hats and Bonnets. 
Figs. 1-13, 

TuE untrimmed hats here illustrated show the 
leading shapes that will be worn this spring and 
summer. Fig. 1 represents a large hat for coun- 
try wear, made of coarse yellow porcupine straw. 
Fig. 2 shows a frame for a capote bonnet, with 
a rolled brim of fancy straw braid; the rest of 
the frame is covered over with shirred silk or 
satin if the bonnet is to match a costume, and 
otherwise with lace. Fig. 8, a round hat called 
the “ Postilion,” is of dark green English straw ; 
the brim rolls slightly on the right side, and 
forms a wide revers on the left. Fig. 4 is a 
black straw capote bonnet. Fig. 5 shows a poke 
bonnet of Havana brown straw, the wide brim 
of which is trimmed with two fluted frills of 
coarser straw. Fig. 6 is a smaller poke made 
of a fancy braid in which dark red straw is plait- 
ed with gilt threads. The large poke Fig. 7 is of 
strawberry red straw, with a wide border of gold 
braid, studded with red straw rosettes. Fig. 8 
is a dark blue straw bonnet, the brim of which 
is trimmed with rows of loops in similar straw. 


Fig. 9 is a large “tip-tilted” poke of Manila . 
g os I I 


Figs. 1-4.—Untrimmep Hats ann Bonnets. 
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Fig. 1.—Orroman Sirk MANTLE. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IIL, Figs. 20-22, 





Fig. 2.—Ciorn Mantue. 
For description see 
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braid in the natural écru shade. Fig. 10 is an 
olive brown satin straw bonnet. The round hat 
with the wide brim and sloping crown shown in 
Fig. 11 is of fine dark brown Milan braid, and 
the English walking hat, Fig. 12, of coarser black 
straw. Fig. 13 is a frame for a lace bonnet, 
made of stiff net and wire 





GLOVE-MAKING. 

N old proverb once declared “That for a 

glove to be good and well made, three king- 
doms must contribute to it—Spain to dress the 
leather, France to cut it, and England to sew it.” 
French gloves have now a supreme reputation, 
although multitudes of gloves are sold as French 
which were never near France. The best skins 
now come from France, where kid-rearing for 
the glove market is an important business. The 


kids are the objects of great solicitude, being 
fed wholly on milk during their short life, lest 
coarser food should give a corresponding qual 
ity to their skins, and carefully confined under 
coops, lest their precious skins should become 
scratched or abraded by rubbing against hedges 
and rocks, 





Figs. 5-8.—Untrimmep Bonnets. 












Fig. 1.—Pevissr win fools Page halen a ay Fig, 2.] »,. Empromweren Newspaper Rack. Fig. 5 na om HW oye py a Rg ny aA Fig. 1.] 
‘ur rERN, NO, : BE, 2i INTS. 5 : . y ATTERN, No. 3421: Price, 25 ENTS. 
Cor Parrenn, No a Vane For design and ay see Supplement, ’ wide mae . : 6 B 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-7. No. V., Fig. 81. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-7. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








VOLUME XVL, NO. 16. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A VALUABLE NERVE TONIC. 
Da. C. C. Ormerean, Milwaukee, Wis., says: “1 have 
used it in my practice ten years, and consider it a valu- 
able nerve tonic,”—[Adv.] 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh, Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Peraie, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York,.—{ Adv. } 


cal profession. 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 

The best of all hair-dressings. It allays irritation, 
removes all tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the 
action of the capillaries in the highest degree, thus 
promoting a vigorous and healthy growth of hair. Its 
effect upon the glossiness and richness of the hair is 
such as cannot be surpassed, Buxnett’s FLavonine 
Exrraors are the best.—{Adv.] 





Tar Turoat.—" Brown's Bronchial Troches” act di- 
rectly on the organs of the voice. They have an extraor- 
dinary effect in all disorders of the Throat. §; ers and 
Singers find the Troches useful, Sold only in boxes, 


- Ado.) 





FOR ROUGH SKIN 
And freckles use Caswei., Massey & Co.’s Meio- 
pERMA. 1121 Broadway and 578 Sth Ave.—[ Adv.) 





Tue famous Lablache Face Powder is the only per- 
fect toilet preparation in the market.—[Adv.] 





ADVER'LISHMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


To" OTH ING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
Ne can be found at most of the fancy-work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cc ents tor _Catalogue. 


¢ THE ACHELEVER 
CUFF BUTTONS 


Overcome all trouble with 


STIFF CUFFS. 


Ask your Jeweller for them, 
and 


TAKE No OTHER. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK, 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, Arasene, 
Crewels, Embroidery and Filling Silks, and all mate- 
rials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and retail. 
Send 8c. for this year 's catalogue. 




















The Only Carriage that has 
Springs that Adjust 
to the Weight. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE 


(PATENTED), 

In Willow, Rattan, and Wood. 
Has Umbrella large enough to 
shield at all points. Send for 
Cirenlar to L. P. TIBBALS, 
M’f’r, $20 Broadway, next 
block above Stewart's. 

« ARRIAGES AND TOYS REPAIRED. 


The Finest Cards ever Issued. 


A beautifol BASKET of FLOWERS — 
Maréchal Niel and Jacqueminot roses; or, a BAS- 
KET of FRUIT—Peaches, Plums, Grapes, and 
Cherries — very natural, and from original designs. 
Full size. Mailed on receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 
cents the pair, in stamps. ention this paper. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, 
_108 and 110 Wooster St., N. ¥. 











MILLER’S 


PARANOL. 


THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES 


Always in Stock, 
PARASOLS TO ORDER TO MATCH COSTUMES. 
THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
6th Avenue, corner 22d Street. 





4, ey, - 
pons 


XBL t 
372 _ BROADW AY, N.Y. 


$10.00 REWARD 
Will be paid for any corset in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ ordinary wear. 

Price by mail, W. B. (French coutil), $2.50; Ab- 
dominal, $2.00; Health or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline 
or Flexible Hip, $1.25; Misses’, $1.00. 

For sale by leading Merchants. 

Beware of worthless imitations boned with cord. 


__ WARNER BROS., 372 Broadway, N. Y. 











CATARRH 





SANFORD’S RADICAL CURE, 


Head Colds, Watery Dise! from the Nose 
and Eyes, Ringing Noises in the Head, Nervous 
Headache and Fever instantly relieved. 

Choking mucus dislodg membrane cleansed 
and healed, breath sweetened, smell, taste and 
hearing restored and ravages checked. 

Cough, Bronchitis, Droppings into the Throat, 
Pains in the Chest, Dyspepsia, Wasting of Strength 
and Ficsh, Loss of Slee p, ete., cur 

One bottle Radical Cure, one box "Catarrhal Sol- 
vent and one Dr. Sanford’s Inhaler, in one pack- 
age, of all sage oe for $1. Ask for Sanronrp’s 
RaDicaL CURE. 


Feathers! Dyed and Cleanset. 
Laces .x. 


LEW ANDO’S 
French Dyc House, 

17 Temple Place, 
BOSTO-+, U.S. A. 
Gloves Price-list Sent Free, 7 
LINCOLN — HOOP HOLDER. 
done better, faster 
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WE STILL EMBROIDERY SILK 

at 40c. per ounce (one third the regular price); although 
we call it WASTE EM BROIDERY, it is all good 
Silk, beantiful colors, in pieces from one to three yards 
each, about half a dozen desirable colors in each package. 
Elegant for Applique Work, Crazy Quilts, and all kinds 
of fancy work. Send postage stamps or Money Order to 

E BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 

469 BBROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Sovv By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout Tue WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


30 GILT-EDGE COMPLIMENT CARDS, with name 
and elegant case, 10c. H. M. Coox, Meriden, Conn. 





























+ Lady Agent ae. 
Skirt on Stgcking Rupportere, 4 


ete. 
ee outfit Free. Ad 
ty SaspenderCo..,Cincinnati,O 


ne 
Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixta Avenv x New Yor. 


kK == YOUR BIRD IN { HEALTH and Song 
by using Stneer'’s Parent Graver. Parse. For 
sale by all druggists and bird and cage dealers. Price 
Dcents. Depot, 582 Hudson Street, N. ¥. 























For 1883 is an Zlegant Book of 150 Pages, 3 Colered Plates of 
Flowers and Vegetables, and more than 1,000 Illustrations 
of the choicest Flowers, Plants and Vegetables, and 
Directions for Growing. It is handsome enough for the 
Centre Table ora Holiday Present. Send on your name 
and Post Office odareee' with ae and I will send 
you a copy, pees 4 This is not a quarter of its 
cost. It is printed in both English and Sennen. If you 
afterwards order seeds deduct the 10 cen 

Vick’s Seeds are the Best in the World! 
The Fiona Guipe will pt you how to get and grow 


Vick’s FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 175 Pages, 6 
Colored Plates, 500 E: vings. For 50 cents in paper 
covers ; $1. 00 in elegant cloth. In German or English. 

Vick’s ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MaGAZIne, 32 pages, a 
Colored Plate in every number, and many fine Engrav- 
ings. Price $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5. Specimen 
Number sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies for 25 cents. 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


MRS. LANGTRY. 


H. GUILMARD has invented a new Coiffure exactly 
the same as worn by the English beauty who is now 
with us, having such a thoroughly natural appear- 
ance as to defy detection, and by wearing this much- 
admired style ladies will become more beautiful than 
ever, as the effect produced by this charming Coiffure 
is magic, giving to the face the sweetest expression 
possible. Once tried on you cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of buying, as it is not only becoming for evening 
wear, but also for the drive and promenade. No mat- 
ter how pretty the face may be, it certainly is not 
perfect w thout this fashionable Coiffure, e have 
* Langtrys” for blonde and brunette, and Langtrys in 
every shade. No more front nets required for this 
elegant Coiffure. Also another novelty, the Langtry 
Knot and Bow, from $5 00 upward. The Langtry 
Coiffure, $5 00 pward. On receipt of 25c. a photo of 
Mrs. Langtry will be sent, illustrating this elegant Coif- 
fare. And remember, the only establishment where 
the real and true Langtry style can be obtained is at 


H. GUILMARD’S, the Inventor, 
841 Broadway, near 13th Street, 
New York City. 








No Waster. No Trovsuz. 
No DisarrointMent. 


A GOOD SALAD 
ASSURED. 


The most Delicious and 
the most Popular Mayon- 
aise for all kinds of Salads, 
Raw Tomatoes, Cabbage, 
Cold Meats, Fish, &c., ever 
offered for sale. 


p ALL, GROCERS SELL IT. 





DURKEE 


LS OO 56-6 | 


Nae 
LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


1 ‘ MACRAME LACE, RICK-RACK, 
C ROCH ET. & DARNED LACE PATTERNS. 
This book has 50 Illustrations, including 15 Darned 
Lace Patterns, Patterns and Instructions for crochet- 
ing and Making Macrame Lace, Rick-Rack Trimming, 
Tidy, Work Bag, etc. Price, 50 cts 

BOOK or INSTRUCTIONS anv PATTERNS 

for Artistic Needle Work, Kensington Kmbroid- 

ery, Directions for Making Knitted Work, etc. Tells 

how to make 20 Stitches, including South Kensing- 

ton, Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, 

Filling, Feather, etc. Patterns for Serap Basket, 
Splasher, Tidy, Piano Cover, etc. Price, 36 cts, 

OL Cross-Stitch Patterns, printed in the 

5 C colors to be worked, for 7 Be. Stamps. 

BOOK or 100 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS 

for Worsted Work, etc. Borders, Corners, 


Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Ele- 
Price 25c. 
PECIAL OFFER: 
ALL! (Everything in this Advertisement) for 
* $1. 00. J. FE. INGA LLS, Lynn, | Mass. 


BRIGGS C0 $ 


phant, Comic Designs, 8 Alphabets, etc. 
4 Tidy Patterns, 10¢. 


A warm iron passed over 
the back of these PAPERS 
TRANSFERS the Pattern 
to any fabric. Designs in 
Crewels, Embroidery, Braid- 
ing, and Initial Letters. 

New Book bound in cloth, 

showing all Briggs & Co.’s 
Patterns, including over 40 
new designs, sent on receipt 
of seven 3-cent stamps. 


104 Franklin St., N.Y. 

Retailed by the eres 
Zephyr -W -Wool Stores 
Music, only 10¢. 

DO YOU SING? DO YOU PLAY? 


““WOODWARD’S MUSICAL MONTHLY ” 


Contains from 5 to 7 complete pieces of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music. Remember that all these = 
are New and Popular, and are selling at 30c. and 4c, 
each, at Music Stores. 


Send 10c. for Sample Copy, 


And you will receive what would otherwise cost $2 00. 
“ The title-page is a work of Art.”—Times. “ The finest 
Musical Monthly ever published in the world."—Hera.p. 
Printed on the best quality of heavy music paper, full 


“WOODWARD & CO., 
_ 817 and 819 B Broadway, New York. 
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ro i rhs Preuitum List 
‘AXTON PRT ese Re eS 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 











FREI Scrap - Pictures, Visiting and Advertisin 
Cards, Palettes and Printing Presses, inc! 
ing new set of Lae —s sent to any address tor 
6 ets. CLARK CARD CO., Box 22, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Poured’ teenhones sd beret 
ROSES: 


Catalogue free. J.T. PHULire, West Grove, Pa. 











SILKS for PATCHWORK, 


5.00 Pack: all colors. 
Broad way, N.Y. 


In $1. yy 2.00, and 
AMERICA 6 


PURCHASING CO., 196 





REASONS WHY 





PAT. 
FEB. 6, 1877. 


We $ 
"BETTE Tuan mu oO 


1.—The PATENT SPRING conforms ows in ban to EVERY head. 
“oe, — pith HAVE A FALSE, l ok aa all«there have. 
—They ca tear or break 
Poach 4 apart, wae outwear 1HREE of any 
4—Thy CANNOT sed or SHRINK with dampness, but 
te phe ir appear Aine 
5.—They do not Gude as quickly, for they don't require dressing ae 
yvten as ah. re, 
6 — hey are only dressed witha WET COMB, whenthey get ML ‘SSED, 
and are known toremain ix order for « year wi hout redrvssing, 
am 1.—16U en EVERY ONE to be CURLY HAIL, or refund 


many 
8.—MOST’ IMPORTA NT: Every lady own look young and attractive 
with a THO, clues tis AS HUNDREDS WILL ACKNOWLEDOR 
the y louk t en 


younge: 
%—Aal phony 10 diferent styles of THOMPSON WAVES, ¢ ‘a! 
hey epash ty wy of very Janey 


83> Beware of parties endeavoring to sell 
x u Waves representing them to be the 

hempson Wave, as I do not allow any other 
Dealer to sell my goods, 


HEADQUARTERS OF 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW YORK, 





FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 


AT 
VERY LOW PRICES. 





LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 


3 Union Square, New York. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


12 Elegant Darned Net Patterns; 50 Artistic De- 
signs for Kensington Needle-work, such as sprays and 
bunches of Roses, Daisies, Pansies, Ferns, Apple-bios- 
somes, &c.; 25 border Designs of flowers and vines, for 
Embroidering dresses and other garments; and 25 El- 
egant Patterns for Corners, Borders, and centres for 
Piano-Covers, Table-Covers, or Scarfs, Tidies, Lambre- 
guins, &c. —all for 25 cts., postpaid. Stamping Outtit 
of Perforated Patterns, Powder, Distributing Pad, &c., 
60 cia. Our.Needle-work Book teaches how to do ail 
kinds of EMBROIDERY, Kuitting, Crocheting, Lace- 
making, &c., 35 cts. ; 4 for $1. All the above for $1. 
Address PATTEN ‘pus. CO., 47 Barclay St., N.Y ° 


SIXTEEN SPLENDID 


CERANI UMS 








INNISPF. 








USTRA PAINTING AND EMBROIDERING.”’ 

(Copyrighted and Registered by R. H, Bragdon, 
1882.) Complete set of colors for this easily acquired 
and beautiful art-work, in a box, for $5 00; wit! Ag 
instructions. For sale by F. W. Devogr & Co., A 
Rerxoips & Co., or BRAGDON & FENETTI, 
Artists, 23 Union Square, New York k City. 


rugerose PEARL #3224 


~ LS Rowersy and durestions for bl bioomin 





Deserip tte Catal 
iw NEW GO. 


ee BUTTERCUP. 
NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York. 


EELEY'S ea. PILE P 


_eporeg he Convent iently carried 














as the vee vest To! yond ey pain or inoonve- 
ience, aff ~ cae a Snr e. Sola aby all 
(accompanied th @ pac’ Seeley's Orne on 


which are printed the ingredients) or sent by mail for 82. 
Seeley’s 1347 8 


treet, 





Philadelphia, Pa,, or 74 Fleet S+reet, London, England 





SISSON'S TIDY FASTENER, 


Made of Plush, all colors, $1.50 per poe 
25 cents per dozen; 5 cents per set. Send 
for Catalogue of other goods. Agents 
Wanted. M. P. BROWNING & CO., 5 Bond 8t., N. Y. 


ri é Send five 8c. stam for new set of 

CARDS Imported Cards, ** UMBRELLA,” 
WHITING, 50 Nassau St. N. Y. 

STAMPING OUTFITS sent (to dealers only) by return 

mail at Lowest Prove. Over 5000 latest 


designs in stock. R. LONGMIRE, $8 State St., Chicago. 
FREE! 1 BY RETURN MAIL—A full description of 
a 











Moopy’s New TaiLor System of Dress 
Ine. D. W. Moody &Co, 3! W. 9th, Cinciunati,O. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








E.nUlly & 5 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N. Y. 


STRAW GOODS. 


IN ALL THE NEW COLORINGS, BRAIDS, AND 
SHAPES. 


FINEST ENGLISH DUNSTABLES, FANCY 
BASKET PLAITS, SATIN BRAIDS, BELGIAN 
SPLIT STRAWS, LEGHORNS, &c. 


JERSEYS. 


We do not hesitate in again claiming that 
we have the largest, most varied, and cheap- 
est stock of Jerseys to be found in the city. 
Please come and see. 


LADIES’ COTTON JERSEYS, CLOSED, at....$1 00 
LADIES’ WOOL JERSEYS, BUTTONED, at...#1 79 
LADIES’ FINE WOOL JERSEYS, BUT- 


TONED. 00.006 ccvesccesccncvssessacee $2 50 and $3 50 


La Diva Jerseys, 


FAN PLAITED, BLACK SATIN BOWS, REVERS 


COLLAR, 
At $65 95; 


SOLD ELSEWHERE AT $7 50. 


MISSES’, 





LADIES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


etl Ls, 


SPECIAL WRAPS AND DOLMANS. 
OUR DISPLAY 


In this department is worthy a visit. This 


we say in full knowledge that, if found | 
different upon examination, our reputa- | 
tion for truth will be compromised by | 


the false statement. 
prejudice, is good. 


Spring No, Fashion Magazine, Now Ready. 


SINGLE 


The display, without 


No., 15e, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS. 


809, 311, 313 to 321 Grand St., 
56, 58, 60, 62 to 70 ALLEN ST., 
59, 61, 68 ORCHARD ST., NEW YORK. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


SPRING IMPORTATION OF 


Ladies’ Genuine Balbriggan Hosiery 


In Roman and Faney Colored Stripes, and 
in Navy Blue, Drab, Cardinal, and Tan 
Grounds. Also, Misses’ and Children’s Bal- 
briggan Hosiery, choice designs in Em- 
broidered and Vertical Fronts. 





Broadway and 19th St. 


DRG GOODS Deliverc A faa any ny part of the 1 Unitea 
States at Boston Prices. CATALOGUES 

Sent FREE, also when desired sam- 

[rom of Dress Goods, Silks, Woollens, 

aes nana Write to 

Y MAUL ‘Jordan, Marsh & Co, (x 

\ Mass. 
Outfit free. Address Tr RUK & Co., , Augusta, Maine. 
We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 
SPECIAL CAUTION. 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business, 
$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatserr & Co., Portland, Maine. 
Agents Wanted fi 
AVAL Aiccnc Modern, Modern “| BA q TLE 
edical Director SHIPP Addres: 
bs e abr Medic & CO,, 632 Chestnut se, ‘Philadielphi: Pa 


the largest ok Suest stock in 

$12: A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 

Nos, 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who wil 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 

N and g lig phic Pictorial History of the of the ee Sea a Saris LES. 
EN, 


$4 {0 $20 per day ‘at home. Samples ‘worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. | 


Messrs. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Invite an inspection of their 


present stock of 


SILKS AND VELVETS, 
adapted for Spring and Sum- 


mer usage. 


The facilities they have for 
obtaining types of cloth and 
sketches of design prior to pro- 
duction enables them to make 
the newest distribution of color 
and combination and exhibit 
them in advance of any house 
in Europe. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, corner llth St. 





Spring Fashions, 1883. 
STERN BROTHERS’ 
Npring, Catalogue, 


Extensively illustrated, and containing full and com- 
plete descriptions of all new and desirable styles. of 
goods fur LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WEAR in 


DRY GOODS, 
Garments, abd Underwear, 


Now Ready, and will be mailed upon application. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
32, 34, & 36 West 23d St., 


NEW YORK. 


Af Chromo V isiting C ards, no 2: alike, for 1S883,name ameon, 


and Illustrated Premium List, 16c. Warranted best 
sold. Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co., Nassaa, N. » A 





PLAIN 


AND WOVEN 


BROCHE 

THE 
Bon-Ton Costume 
for Seaside wear. 


The most FASHIONABLE. 








| of OUROWN W 


iH. C. F. 


KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave. & 20th St., New York, 


Are now displaying a most beautiful line of 
FRENCH SATTEENS 
In every desirable color and pattern. 

Also, IRISH AND HONITON POINT and 
NEW AND RICH LACES for 
TRIMMING PURPOSES. 

Special Novelties in 
FRENCH and ENGLISH DRESS GOODS. 
BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 


At prices, as usual, lower than those of any other 
house. 


Their Spring and Summer 


FASHION CATALOGUE, 


THE MOST COMPLETE book of its kind 
published—containing over 1500 beautiful en- 
gravings and large lithographic plate— will be 
issued about April lst, and sent on receipt of 
10e. postage. 


SPRING NOVELTIES 


IN JET AND PLAIN GIMPS. 


| COLORED GIMPS and ORNAMENTS TO MATCH. 
CHENILLE AND JET FRINGES, in COLORS AND 
| BLACK. 


CHENILLE MARABOUTS 
COLORED AND BLACK CACHEMIRE EMBROID- 
ERIES. 


BUTTONS. 


LARGE AND VARIED ASSORTMENT OF 
ME: TAL, PEARL, AND FRENCH CROCHET BUT- 


TONS, TO MATCH NEW SPRING COLORS. 


FLOWERS. 


FINE FRENCH FLOWERS AND FRUIT, 
CORSAGE, AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


DUNCAN A. GRANT, 


28 W. 23d St. & 19 W. 22d St. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER C0. 


IMPORTERS, 
No. 8 West 14th St., mear 5th Avenue. 


SECOND GRAND OPENING 


FOR 


| on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, March 21 and 22. 


ELEGANT PARIS SPRING PATTERN BONNETS 
AND ROUND HATS, 
Made by the most celebrated Paris Milliners. 
SPRING PATTERN BONN and ROUND HATS 
.L-KNOWN ARTISTIC DESIGNS, 
GREAT SPECIALTY. 
MILL —— FOR MISSES AND LITTLE GIRLS, 









ND HATS FOR LITTLE BOY 
BR IDAL GARNITURES AND VEILS. 
—. Bs gal DRESSES AND 


AIST BOUQUETS 
ALL the NEW sp RING MILLINERY MATERIALS 
AND GARNITURES 
Jardiniéres specially decorated for Easter, and a 
Great and Interesting Variety of 


FLORAL EASTER OFFERINGS. 
1. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
“ST AMPING ¢ciepies end inctrettione tor 


indelible stamping, toe T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 





Recommended 
by every 
FASHION 
JOURNAL 
and 
WRITER 


in America, 


THE OKIGINAL AND ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR 


LYONS SILK VELVET, 


Every second yard stamped with Trade-Mark. None others Genuine. 


TO BE PURCHASED FROM ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS, 


FROM 80c. TO $2.50 A YARD. 


t#- Beware of Cheap Imitations under other names, which will never § 


prove satisfactory. 





the 
for the LEAST money. 


in 14 CASH PREMIUMS, and other articles eureto 
00: ylease all, distribu ed to persons sending largest Club orders, 
Ae sell 12 Ever- Splooming Roses jor 81, 12Geraniums.|2 Fuchsias,and —— 
. Now Je a time ‘to make Fel lections to —— Home and procure p 














TWAS DREADFULLY AFRAID 
THAT HORRIO FEVER WOULD 
Paget a 
BUTLAIRDS 

HAS SETTLED THAT QUESTION 
WITKS LOVELY SUCCESS, 


tiful, 
ful e 





cacy. 








SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 
to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time in procuring and applying 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely harmless. 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York City, and 
pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
every instance it has given entire satisfaction. 


The most important adjunct 
With this essential a lady 


‘Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 


ive LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wouder- 
Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


Price 75c. per Bottle. Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 








S.,C., & S. 
SIMpSON, Grawiord, & Simpson 


6th Avenue and 19th Street. 


OUR 


Spring and Summer Catalogue, 


Containing Illustrations of 


all the latest styles in 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Wearing 


Apparel, 
IS NOW IN PRESS. 
Ladies living out of town, by sending 
and addresses now, will 
on application. 


their names 
be furnished with a copy free 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue & 19th Street, New York, 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


Importer of 
Fringes, 


rich novelties in Passementeries, 
Ornaments, and Buttons, especially 
adapted to those in want of really fine 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season we will show, in addition to 
our regular stock of Plain and Be aded Fringes 
and Gimps, a line of Silk and Cashmere Em- 
broideries, Rat-tail Chenille Fringes, Plain and 
Shaded Feather Trimmings ; and a complete as- 
sortment of new and desirable Buttons in plain, 
fancy, and artistic designs. 


TRIMMINGS MADE TO ORDER. 


P. 8.—Whaolesale 
third floors. 


Department, second and 


tlie res 


ON ACCOUNT OF 


DISSOLUTION 
PARTNERSHIP 


(Firm expires by Limitation on May 1, 1883), 
WILL CONTINUE THE 


GREAT CLOSING SALE 


OF THEIR 


ENTIRE STOCK 


OF 


blaplé and Fancy Dry Goods. 


The entire Stock has been marked down 
in price, and all will find it to their advan- 
tage to purchase, even if not required for 
immediate use. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS, 


Broadway and 14th Street. 


Novelties for Children 


AT THE 





WE 
SUITS AND OVERCOATS, MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ 


ARE SHOWING NEW STYLES OF BOYS’ 


CLOAKS AND DRESSES, HOSIERY, &o. ALSO, A 
SPLENDID LINE of GOODS FOR BABIES’ WEAR, 
and MISSES and CHILDREN. MUSLIN UNDER- 
WEAR, including many ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES 
THAT CANNOT BE PROCURED ELSEWHERE. 

We keep everything for children’s wear, from hata 
to shoes, for all ages up to 16 years, at very low prices 
for reliable goods. 

Mail orders have special attention. 
mailed on application. 


BEST & CO. 
60 West 23d St., bet. Sth & 6th Aves., 


NEW YORK. 


DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL! 


Over Three-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
Silks, Shawls, Zrtgegsings, Hoalery, 
‘ancy nae Ladies’ D Wra 
Gents’ Furnishing Gooda, 
Infants’, Boys nd Girls? Outfita, &c. Samples, infor- 
mation, and * SOPPiKG GUIDE” free on application 

COUPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philada, 
(7 Please say wherejyou saw this Advertisement. 


Catalogues 


Dress Good 
Upholstery, 
Underwear, 
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WZ 
fate T 


TOO ACCOMMODATING. 


He. “ AH, MADAM, MAY I HAVE THE PLEASURE OF PAINTING YOUR PICTURESQUE LITTLE COTTAGE 2?” 
YE MIGHT WHITEWASH THE FENCE TOO, IF YOU LIKE,” 


SHE, ““WA’AL,1 DON'T KNOW; GUESS YE CAN, 


wr ’ 
FACETLE. 

A wELL-kNown bishop, eminent in his position and in personal dignity, 
during the exercise of his official duties was once quartered upon the 
wealthiest resident of a certain village, whose wife chanced to be away 
from home. The bishop, with grim humor, frequently complains at being 
put into the spare room, which is opened especially for him and the en- 
couragement of rheumatism. He is withal a slim man, and on this occa- 
sion when his host inquired how he had slept, and hoped he had passed an 
agreeable night, he answered, with some vehemence, ‘No, I did not; I 
passed a very disagreeable night indeed !” 

The bishop departed, and when the wife of his host returned she naturally 
inquired who had been to the house in her absence. 

** Bishop P——,” said the husband. 

** Bishop P——!” exclaimed the good woman. 
him to sleep ?” 

“In the spare bed, of course.” 

“In the spare bed !” shrieked the horrified matron. 
silver-ware under the mattress before I went away !” 








*“ And where did you put 


“Why, I put all the 


Scaleiilantithlatetanes 
An old man would not believe he eould hear his wife talk a distance of 
five miles by telephone. His better half was in a country store several 
miles away, where there was a telephone, and the skeptic was also in a 
place where there was a similar instrument, and on being told how to op- 
erate it, he walked boldly up and shouted, “ Hello, Sarah!” At that in- 
stant lightning struck the telephone wire and knocked the man down, and 
as he scrambled to his feet he excitedly cried, ‘‘ That's Sarah, every time!” 
capteenntiliG pectinases 
Bishop Peck, who tips the beam at three hundred or thereabouts, was at 
one time attending Conference where the supply of beds was not equal to 
the demand. The bishop, after being introduced to the party who was to 
share his couch, eyed him all over, and said, ‘So you are to be my bed- 
fellow, eh 2? Well, when I sleep alone I'm crowded.” 
cane pesaenan 


Janet was not comely, but an excellent servant, and especially devout. 
One Sunday afternoon, on retarning from the kirk, she mentioned to the 
Jadies of the family how much she had enjoyed the services. Shortly after- 
ward they heard her scolding at a great rate, and one of the ladies remon- 
strated with her. 

“ Why, Janet, I'm afraid the service did you very little good, after all, as 
yon seem to have lost your temper.” 

* Ah, weel,” said Janet, “1 left Willum to look after things, and every- 
thing's so upset it’s enough to tak the taste o’ prayer out o’ one’s mouth.” 

Fa ea 

A gentleman at the theatre sits behind a lady who wears a ver: 
“ Excuse me, madam, but unless yon remove your hat I can see absolutely 
nothing.” Lady ignores him, ‘ Excuse me, madam, but unless you re- 
move your hat something unpleasant will happen.” Lady ignores him again. 
Gentleman puts on his own hat. Lond cries from the andience: “ Take off 
that hat!” “Take off that hat!” Lady thinks they meau her hat, and re- 
moves it, “Tbauk you, madam.” 


large hat. 

































STANDING ON CEREMONY. 
“THAT WAS A FUNNY STORY MR. DIXON TOLD, AUNT JESSIE 
—THE ONE THAT MADE YoU LAUGH 80 MUCH, YOU KNOW!” 


“Yes. WHY DIDN'T YOU LAUGH, IDA?” 
“On, | DON'T KNOW MR, DIXON WELL ENOUGH!” 
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THERE’S NO DOUBT ABOUT IT NOW. 


Boy (who has been demonstrating the mechanism of an opera-hat to the children), “PAPA, | THOUGHT 
THIS WAS YOUR CRUSH Hat!” 


Ina recent lecture touching the condition of woman in matrimony, Mrs. 
Lillie Devereux Blake told of a street-car incident which came under her 
observation. A robust German and a pale and feeble woman entered a 
crowded car. A man arose to give the woman his seat, when the able- 
bodied German dropped into the place, folded his arms, and looked com- 
placently at the woman who remained standing. 

“Sir,” said the man who had arisen, “I gave the lady my seat.” 

“Oh, dot vas all right,” the German replied; ‘‘ dot vas mein vife.” 

The anecdote recalls another, which was told of a member of the New 
York Legislature. The statesman and a lady occupied a seat in a Hudson 
River train bound for New York. ‘hen the conductor came along the 
legislator displayed a free pass. The conductor glanced at the lady, and 
said, “ Friend of yours ?” 

“Oh no; only my wife,” replied the law-maker. 

a Ra ee <A 


MApEMOISELLE (after breakfast). ‘‘ Well, Betty, did you have a good dance 
last night? What music had you—the Thomasville band ?” 
Berry (washing dishes). *‘Ob, we had an elegant time, miss. We did not 
have the Thomasville band; we had the Danford Ostrich for music.” 
—tieaemeibipies 


During the heated term a clergyman of vast proportions was invited to 
fill the vacancy made by the pastor, who had not returned from his sum- 
mer vacation. The day was extremely hot, and the “ sapply” was perspiring 
most furiously, when the belated pastor, who had returned too late on Satur- 
day night to report his arrival, rushed into the pulpit and began his services. 
All went well enough until he announced his text, which was from Zechariah, 
iv.7: “ Who art thou, O great mountain?” In alluding to this afterward 


iv. 7: 
the discomfited clergyman remarked that it was punishment enough for him 


* to sit there on such a sweltering day without being insulted so publicly. 
~aeeiieaauem 


The London Court Journal tells a good little wieg h At a convivial par- 
ty recently a gentleman who had returned from a lengthened tour in the 
East was relating some of the wonderful things he had seen on his travels. 
The yarns he spun were decidedly “ steep,” but the guests politely accepted 
his statements as true. Encouraged by the reception accorded to his tallest 
stories, he ventured to state that he had seen at the foot of the Himalayas 
a tiger forty feet long from the tip of the nose to the tip of the tail, This 
was too much, and everybody kept silence, until a gentleman from Oban 
dryly remarked: “Oh yes, the works o’ nature are very wonderfu’ and very 
large whatever. Just last week I saw a skate brought ashore at Oban 
which covered a quarter of an acre of ground !” 

Nobody spoke, and amid the silence the Eastern traveller left the room. 
The host, perceiving that something was amiss, rose and followed him. 

“Is there anything wrong ?” he asked. 

“T have been insulted,” said the traveller. ‘That Celtic gentleman has 
deait a blow at my veracity, and I can not return until he apologizes.” 

Anxious that harmony should prevail among his guests, the host returned 
to the room, and explaining matters to the company, asked the Highlander 
to make an apology, if merely for form’s sake. 

** Weel,” said he, ‘I'll no just apologize, but tell him to come back and 
take a few feet off the teegur, and we'll see what can be dune wi’ the skate.” 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME. 


ir. Smira. “ MARY, MY DEAR, ISN'T IT TIME LITTLE BLUE EYES WAS BAPTIZED? WHAT SHALL 


WE CALL HER ?—MARIA, CAROLINE, OR— 


Mrs. Smira. “Wuy, CHARLES, HOW UTTERLY COMMONPLACE! IF YOU HAD SAID ETHELINDA, 
or GLADYS, OR ISEULT, OR BRANWEN, OR IGERNE, OR ISOUDE, YOU WOULD HAVE SHOWN sOME 


SENSE. GLADYS ISEULT SMITH WOULD BE MY CHOICE,” 


THE FAMILY ARMS, 


Youneé HOST (to visitor, who was an old eollege chum of his). “YES, THESE ARE OUR ARMS. I DON'T 
KNOW WHAT THEY MEAN, OR WHERE THEY CAME FROM, BUT THE GOVERNOR DOES. 
THEY WERE IMPORTED FROM SOMEWHERE, I KNOW ONE THING, THEY COST A HEAP OF MONEY,” 


I BELIEVE 











